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Editorials 


SEASONAL  A  veteran  newspaper  man  once 

NEWS  RELEASES  said  to  me,  “I  have  seen  so  much 

of  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  my 
newspaper  experience  that  I  have  lost  confidence  in 
God  and  mankind.”  It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  Americana  that  crime  and  sensational  events  hold 
first  place  in  estimating  news  values.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  abundance  of  such  news,  there  still  remains  a 
great  amount  of  news  print  space  to  be  filled  up,  hence 
the  papers  are  also  compelled  to  use  what  we  may  desig¬ 
nate  hackneyed  calendar  news — seasonal  treatments  of 
surviving  ancient  customs,  folklore  and  superstitions. 
For  example,  December  brings  a  crop  of  articles, 
gleaned  from  the  encyclopedias,  setting  forth  the  sources 
of  the  pagan  elements  in  the  Christmas  festivities;  in 
February,  the  ground  hog’s  shadow  as  a  weather  omen 
is  never  forgotten;  the  Easter  season  not  only  demands 
much  space  for  the  description  of  new  styles,  but  also 
affords  opportunity  for  more  articles  on  customs  of 
pagan  origin,  while  wedding  announcements  have 
claimed  the  extra  space  in  the  sixth  month. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  a  newcomer  in  cal¬ 
endar  news  has  appeared.  Space  formerly  devoted  to 
the  June  bride  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  yearly 
announcement,  often  rather  exultingly  expressed,  that 
the  “liberals”  in  attendance  upon  the  annual  convoca¬ 
tions  of  the  various  church  courts  or  representative 
bodies  which  meet  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  have 
overwhelmingly  captured  the  high  seats,  and  that  va¬ 
rious  proposals  of  the  “fundamentalists”  have  received 
scant  attention.  Not  infrequently  these  latter  press 
reports  are  accompanied  by  “reassuring”  statements 
that  doctrinal  and  theological  questions  are  not  at  stake, 
merely  matters  of  policy  being  involved.  This  “assur¬ 
ance”  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
church  members  who  have  no  clear  idea  what  it  is  all 
about.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  intelligently  militant 
contenders  who  are  sure  they  can  see  other  indications 
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beneath  the  surface,  if  not,  in  truth,  openly  exhibited 
above  it. 

The  similarity  of  these  annually  recurring  church 
reports  is  significant  indeed  to  one  who  is  able  to  sur¬ 
vey,  with  an  attitude  of  entire  detachment,  the  trend 
of  modern  religious  movements.  Seven  years  ago  I 
typed  the  following  editorial  comments  which  seem  to 
me  to  have  greater  applicability  for  the  present  moment 
than  the  time  for  which  they  were  written :  “The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  has  recently  brought  to  the  fore  again  the 
question  of  a  united  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  an 
‘irreducible  minimum  of  faith.’  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 
‘I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  holiday  given  to  all  theological 
speculation  for  fifty  years.  We  already  have  enough 
Modernist  writing  to  do  us  and  far  too  much  Funda¬ 
mentalist  writing.’  He  pleads  for  this  truce  under  the 
expressed  inference  that  the  adoption  of  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  belief  would  pave  the  way  for  the  amalga¬ 
mation  in  one  fellowship  of  all  the  elements  now  divided 
by  denominationalism.  He  certainly  knows  that  this 
cleavage  between  Modernism  and  Fundamentalism  is 
not  denominational — ^that  every  prominent  Christian 
denomination  in  our  land  is  divided  within  its  own 
membership  on  this  question  of  beliefs.  We  are  living 
in  a  day  when  the  very  genius  of  some  men  is  expressed 
by  their  futilitarian  ideas.  What  could  be  gained  by 
forming  one  great  amalgam  of  antagonistic  elements? 

“If  it  were  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate 
the  minimizers  of  essential  truth  from  the  maximizers 
of  belief  in  God’s  revelation,  the  latter  group  would 
gain  greatly  in  spiritual  power.  But  even  such  an  effort 
would  prove  as  futile  as  the  schemes  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  unionists.  Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  the 
Lord  is  prepared  when  God’s  hour  strikes  to  make  the 
great  separation  ‘in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,’  and  until 
then  His  own  people  scattered  here  and  there,  will  hold 
to  the  irreducible  maximum  of  His  Word,  witnessing  to 
its  power  to  save.”* 


Evangelical  Theological  College  Bulletin,  November,  1927,  p.  2. 
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When  the  designations,  “Modernism”  and  “Funda¬ 
mentalism,”  came  into  general  use  many  protests  against 
the  accepted  connotation  of  these  terms  were  made.  The 
claim  of  the  liberal  school  that  new  scientific  knowledge 
had  discredited  the  Bible  record  was  denied,  and  the 
principles  underlying  the  beliefs  of  the  Modernists  were 
shown  to  be  as  old  as  the  record  of  the  Scripture  truth 
itself,  therefore  it  was  argued  that  the  designation  is  a 
misnomer.  At  the  same  time,  the  objection  by  con¬ 
servatives  to  the  term,  “Fundamentalism,”  was  based 
largely  on  two  implications,  namely:  (1)  That  sub¬ 
scription  to  certain  basic  doctrines  of  Scripture  only 
was  essential.  The  reply  to  this  idea  of  a  selected  group 
of  “fundamentals”  was,  that  there  is  no  such  recorded 
attitude  toward  the  divine  revelation  by  the  Apostolic 
writers — that,  in  truth,  they  proceeded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  the  revelation — milk  and  strong  meat  alike 
— is  to  be  received.  (2)  To  the  second  implication,  that 
“Fundamentalism”  was  needed  to  meet  a  new  issue,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  Christian  believers  throughout  the 
age  have  accepted  the  Scriptures,  Old  and  New,  as  the 
Word  of  God,  hence  a  new  designation  would  be  con¬ 
fusing.  As  an  example  of  such  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  uninstructed  public,  the  press  reports  published 
this  year  refer  to  certain  persons  as  “extreme  funda¬ 
mentalists.”  From  the  context  it  was  clear  that  this 
designation  was  prompted  by  the  militancy,  rather  than 
the  basic  beliefs,  of  these  defenders  of  Fundamentalism. 

What  of  the  future?  Is  there  any  hope  that  one, 
two  or  five  years  from  now  the  news  in  these  annual 
reports  will  be  reversed?  Will  agitation  cause  such  a 
reversal?  On  such  questions  there  is  a  decided  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Observers  who  are  doubtful  that  any 
marked  change  for  the  better  will  come  point  to  the  fact 
that  during  one  short  generation  the  time-honored  idea 
that  discipline  is  necessary  to  true  progress  has  been 
largely  abandoned  in  at  least  three  departments  of  our 
national  life — in  the  government,  lack  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment;  in  the  home,  failure  in  parental  control;  in  the 
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church,  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  divinely  ap> 
pointed  authority. 

In  connection  with  the  first,  the  late  Dr.  Melvin  G. 
Kyle  said  in  an  editorial  published  in  this  Quarterly 
nine  years  ago:  “We  have  begun  to  arrive  at  the 
second  stage  of  our  downward  course  in  civilization. 
The  first  stage  was  the  enormous  increase  of  crime;  the 
second  stage  is  the  order  now  being  given  in  more  than 
one  great  city  in  our  land  to  shoot  on  sight  every  ban¬ 
dit  and  holdup  man;  make  no  attempt  to  arrest,  shoot 
them  down  like  mad  dogs.  The  orderly  processes  of  law 
no  longer  suffice.  They  are  too  slow,  and  juries  will 
not  convict.  .  .  .  We  have  reached  the  second  stage  down¬ 
ward  toward  savagery.”  The  following  prophetic  inci¬ 
dent  is  related  to  the  second  failure :  In  the  latter  years 
of  Dwight  L.  Moody's  life  this  story  became  current. 
While  attempting  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a 
mother  whose  young  son  was  making  it  impossible,  Mr. 
Moody  interposed,  “Madam,  can  you  not  make  that  child 
mind?”  The  mother  replied,  “I  suppose  I  could,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  break  his  will.”  Taking  his  leave,  the 
great  evangelist  is  reported  to  have  said,  “If  you  do  not 
break  his  will  now  he  will  break  your  heart  later  on.” 
Failure  here  is  bearing  much  bitter  fruit  in  many  mod¬ 
ern  homes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  writers  on  the 
third  failure.  The  calendar  news  is  eloquent.  Heresy 
trials  are  no  longer  de  rigueur,  even  in  bodies  claiming 
orthodoxy.  The  modernist  tail  has  become  so  powerful 
that  it  wags  the  conservative  body.  This  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  failure  of  the  church  to  purge  itself  of  false 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  career.  The  New 
Testament  instructions  for  this  are  clear.  We  may 
thank  God,  however,  that  there  is  a  church  of  true  be¬ 
lievers  within  the  church.  It  does  not  bulk  large  in 
the  calendar  news,  but  it  is  known  in  heaven,  and 
against  it  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail! 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 


Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  AN  ABRIDGED 
SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Author’s  Note:  The  following  is  the  third  in  a  series 
of  three  articles  appearing  in  this  Quarterly.  In  the  first, 
an  unabridged  Systematic  Theology  was  set  forth  in  out¬ 
line  (January,  1934).  In  the  second,  the  first  division  of 
the  theme,  **Evils  Resulting  From  an  Abridged  Systematic 
Theology,”  was  presented  including  a  discussion  of  two  of 
the  seven  major  omissions,  namely.  The  Divine  Progpram 
of  the  Ages,  and  The  Church  (April,  1934).  The  follow¬ 
ing  article,  in  concluding  the  series,  is  a  discussion  of  the 
remaining  five  omissions.  My  plea  is  not  primarily  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  views  of  any  particular  school  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  it  is  for  the  inclusion  in  Systematic  'The¬ 
ology  of  these  vital  subjects  which  have  been  neglected. 


III.  Human  Conduct  and  the  Spiritual  Life 

It  is  possible  that  the  modern  emphasis  upon  human 
conduct  expressed  in  the  phrase,  “It  matters  little  what 
you  believe,  it  is  the  life  that  counts,”  was,  when  first 
uttered,  a  protest  against  the  omission  of  the  theme  of 
human  conduct  from  works  of  Systematic  Theology. 
True  to  its  limitations,  the  world  of  practical  men  is 
more  interested  in  a  justification  by  works  than  it  is  in 
a  justification  by  faith.  Much  of  the  Bible  is  hortatory, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  of  human  conduct 
belongs  properly  to  a  science  which  purports  to  discover, 
classify,  and  exhibit  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
This  particular  theme  includes:  (1)  human  conduct  in 
general  and  in  all  ages — past,  present,  and  future;  and 
(2)  the  peculiar  and  exalted  walk  and  daily  life  of  the 
Christian:  (a)  his  motive,  (b)  his  high  standards,  (c) 
his  method  in  his  warfare  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  (d)  his  sins,  (e)  his  relationships,  (f)  his 
witness,  (g)  his  sufferings  and  sacrifice,  his  life  of  faith 
and  prayer,  and  (h)  his  contest  for  rewards. 
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1.  Human  Conduct  in  General  and  in  AU  Ages, 

From  the  beginning,  God,  in  faithfulness,  has  dis¬ 
closed  to  man  the  precise  manner  of  life  that  He  re¬ 
quires  of  him.  What  may  be  termed  inherent  law  em¬ 
bodies  all  that  a  Creator  expects  and  requires  of  His 
creature.  It  is  well  expressed  by  the  phrase,  “Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.”  This  law  has  been  binding  on  that 
portion  of  humanity  in  all  ages  to  whom  no  other  law 
has  been  addressed.  However,  God  has  disclosed  His 
specific  will  to  particular  groups  of  people  in  various 
ages.  Identification  of  the  particular  responsibility  God 
has  imposed  upon  man  in  each  age  is  not  difficult.  Dur¬ 
ing  much  of  human  history  man  has  sustained  a  meri¬ 
torious,  or  legal,  relation  to  God;  that  is,  God’s  declara¬ 
tion  to  man  concerning  conduct  was,  in  substance.  If 
you  will  do  good,  I  will  bless  you  (cf.  Deut.  28:1-4),  and 
If  you  will  do  evil,  I  will  curse  you  (cf.  Deut.  28:15-68). 
All  governmental,  social,  and  family  affairs,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of 
human  merit.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  men 
generally  to  understand  the  legal  aspect  of  divine  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  it  is  difficult  apparently  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  grace  aspect  of  divine  government.’  The  fact 
that  God,  in  sovereign  grace,  now  either  bestows,  or 
assures,  all  His  saving  benefits  before  allowing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  do  aught  for  him  seems  perhaps  too  good  to  be 
true;  but  it  is  true,  and,  until  this  fact  is  recognized, 
the  Christian  will  not  be  able  to  walk  with  God  intelli¬ 
gently  from  the  true  grace  motive. 

Though  the  Bible  sets  forth  the  divine  requirements 
for  human  conduct  in  each  age,  there  are  three  extended 
systems  of  divine  government  which  in  succession  cover 
the  period  of  human  history  from  the  time  when  the  first 
written  Scriptures  were  given  to  the  end  of  the  media¬ 
torial  reign  of  Christ,  namely,  (a)  the  Mosaic  law,  em- 

‘It  may  be  observed  that  the  divine  requirements  of  righteousness  are 
of  such  a  nature  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  God  can  never  depart 
from  a  meritorius  basis  when  dealing  with  men.  Grace  is  possible 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  the  all-sufficient  merit  of  Christ  has 
been  made  available,  and  satisfies  the  claims  of  every  divine  re¬ 
quirement  for  those  who  believe. 
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bodying  the  manner  of  life  prescribed  in  the  law  age, 
which  age  existed  from  Moses  to  Christ,  (b)  the  grace 
rule  of  life,  embodying  the  manner  of  life  prescribed  for 
the  present  age,  which  age  extends  from  the  first  to  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  and  (c)  the  kingdom  rule  of 
life  embodying  the  manner  of  life  prescribed  for  the  yet 
future  kingdom  age,  which  age  follows  the  second  ad¬ 
vent.  Though  too  often  confused,  the  divine  government 
is  different  in  each  of  these  ages,  being  adapted  perfectly 
to  the  relation  which  the  people  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
pensations  sustain  to  God.  Each  of  these  systems  of 
human  government  is  wholly  complete  in  itself.  The 
Mosaic  law  contained  the  commandments,  the  statutes, 
and  the  ordinances,  and  was  an  expression  of  God's  will 
to  Israel  to  whom  alone  it  was  addressed.  In  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  grace,  addressed  only  to  the  Church,  God  has 
disclosed  in  full  the  manner  of  life  which  becomes  those 
who  are  already  perfected  in  Christ.  The  kingdom  rule 
of  conduct  embodies  that  precise  responsibility  which 
will  be  required  when  Christ  is  reigning  on  the  earth, 
when  Satan  is  in  the  pit,  and  when  righteousness  and 
peace  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  face 
of  the  deep.  It  is  most  reasonable  that  there  should  be 
widely  different  precepts  indicated  for  various  groups  of 
people  so  diverse  in  their  relationships.  Human  obliga¬ 
tion  toward  God  could  not  be  the  same  after  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  it  was  before  those  events.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  human  obligation  toward  God  cannot  be  the  same 
after  the  removal  of  the  Church  to  heaven,  the  return  of 
Christ  to  reign,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  over  all  the  earth,  as  it  was  before. 

As  to  the  essential  character  of  these  three  systems 
of  human  conduct,  it  may  be  observed  that  two  are  legal 
and  one  is  gracious.  Two  simple  tests  are  available  in 
determining  those  precepts  that  are  legal  in  distinction 
to  those  that  are  gracious:  (a)  that  which  is  legal  is 
demonstrated  to  be  such  because  of  accompanying  meri¬ 
torious  conditions  which  determine  the  divine  blessings 
<cf.  Ex.  20:12;  Ps.  103:17,18;  Matt.  6:3-12;  6:14,15); 
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while  that  which  is  gracious  is  an  appeal  based  upon 
divine  blessinsrs  already  bestowed  (cf.  Rom.  12:1,2; 
Eph.  4:1-3;  also  vs.  32;  Col.  3:1).  There  is  much  in 
common  between  these  three  great  governing  systems. 
Every  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  excepting  the 
fourth,  is  restated  in  the  grace  system.  The  first  com¬ 
mandment  alone  reappears  in  that  system  in  one  form 
or  another  upwards  of  fifty  times,  but  when  thus  ap¬ 
pearing,  it,  like  other  legal  features,  is  always  restate 
in  order  that  it  may  conform  precisely  to  the  essential 
character  of  grace,  (b)  Again,  that  which  is  legal  is 
demonstrated  to  be  such  by  the  fact  that  only  human 
ability  is  appealed  to;  while  that  which  is  gracious  is 
evidenced  by  two  facts,  that  divine  enablement  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  its  exercise  is  anticipated. 

In  general,  the  law  system  is  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  (cf.  Ex.  20:1  to  31:18) ;  the  grace  teachings 
are  revealed  in  portions  of  the  gospels,  the  Book  of  The 
Acts,  and  the  New  Testament  Epistles;  while  the  king¬ 
dom  system  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions 
concerning  the  Messianic  period,  and  in  those  portions 
of  the  synoptic  gospels  which  record  the  kingdom  teach¬ 
ings  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ.  The  present 
importance  of  these  distinctions,  especially  those  that 
are  related  to  the  Church,  is  obvious. 

2.  The  Peculiar  Walk  and  Daily  Life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian, 

Conforming  to  the  general  divisions  of  this  subject 
as  intimated  above,  it  may  be  observed : 

(a)  The  motive  which  actuates  the  conduct  and 
service  of  the  one  who  is  perfectly  saved  in  Christ  is  of 
necessity  radically  different  from  any  and  every  legal 
incentive.  To  the  saved  one,  being  perfected  forever  in 
Christ,  made  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  now  a  recipi¬ 
ent  of  every  spiritual  blessing,  no  meritorious  appeal  is 
appropriate;  and  the  only  motive  for  correct  conduct 
remaining  for  such  an  one  is  that  of  walking  worthy  of 
the  calling  wherewith  he  is  called.  Living  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  favor  of  God,  or  living  in  the  favor  of 
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God  already  secured  in  Christ,  are  two  widely  different 
motives.  One  is  legal,  the  other  is  gracious,  and  the 
gracious  manner  of  life  is  governed  by  divine  beseech- 
ings  which  are  adapted  to  those  who  are  under  grace 
(Rom.  12:1,2;  Eph.  4:1-3). 

(b)  As  to  their  demands,  the  standards  of  living 
for  the  Christian  under  grace  far  exceed  those  required 
of  people  in  other  dispensations.  This  is  not  to  infer 
that  one  is  more  holy  than  the  other,  but  rather  to 
declare  that  one  requires  far  more  achievement  than  the 
other.  The  law  said,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,”  but  Christ  said,  “A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved 
you”  (John  13:34).  The  manner  of  life  which  becomes 
a  child  of  God  will  be  found  to  be  superhuman  in  almost 
every  particular.  In  fact,  God  does  not  have  two  stand¬ 
ards,  one  for  the  earth  and  one  for  heaven.  Being  a 
citizen  of  heaven,  the  believer,  though  still  on  the  earth, 
is  appointed  to  live  according  to  the  high  and  holy 
ideals  of  his  native  country  (cf.  II  Cor.  10 :6 ;  Gal.  6 :16 ; 
Eph.  4:1,30;  5:2;  I  Thess.  5:19;  I  Pet.  2:9;  I  John  1:7). 
This  divine  ideal  is  two-fold:  first,  victory  over  evil  in 
every  form;  and,  second,  the  realization  of  all  the  will 
of  God  in  Spirit-wrought  character  and  service.  Spirit¬ 
uality  includes  both  of  these  achievements.  To  be 
divinely  delivered  from  every  form  of  evil  is  negative 
and,  when  realized,  does  not  relieve  the  necessity  of  a 
positive,  spiritual  output  in  the  Christianas  life  to  the 
glory  of  God.  The  spiritual  life  is  the  greatest  New 
Testament  theme  next  to  that  of  salvation  by  grace. 
Every  phase  of  this  supernatural  life  is  set  forth  in  the 
doctrinal  portions  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  The 
preacher  must  know  these  truths  if  he  is  to  experience 
any  measure  of  divine  power  either  in  his  own  life  or  in 
his  ministry.  Similarly,  he  miLst  know  this  body  of 
truth  if  he  is  to  guide  others  in  the  path  of  holy  living 
and  intelligent  service.  Seminaries,  generally,  offer  no 
instruction  in  this  important  field  of  doctrine;  but,  over 
against  this,  conventions  for  the  specific  study  and  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  spiritual  life  have  sprung  up  in  various 
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localities.  These,  it  would  seem,  are,  to  some  extent,  a 
protest  against  the  tragic  failure  of  theological  institu¬ 
tions  to  prepare  pastors  and  teachers  for  one  of  the 
greatest  ministries  God  has  committed  to  them. 

(c)  The  Christian’s  method  in  his  warfare  with  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  is  also  a  specific  revela¬ 
tion.  At  the  moment  of  salvation  the  believer  enters 
upon  a  three-fold  conflict  which  is  superhuman  in  its 
forces  and  far-reaching  in  its  possibilities  both  as  to 
tragic  failure  or  glorious  victory.  The  whole  scope  and 
character  of  the  world-system  directed,  as  it  is,  by  its 
god,  Satan,  and  offering  its  attractions  and  allurements, 
is  faithfully  and  extensively  portrayed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  So,  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  flesh  (odQl),  with  its 
ever-present  enmity  against  the  Spirit  and  all  things 
spiritual,  is  as  faithfully  declared  in  order  that  the 
saved  one  may  not  only  understand  his  new  complex 
being,  but  know,  as  well,  the  way  in  which  the  life,  in 
spite  of  the  flesh,  may  become  spiritual  (n:vev|iatix6c:)  to 
the  glory  of  God;  and,  likewise,  the  believer  faces  the 
arch-enemy  of  God  who  is  a  relentless,  cruel  foe,  and 
who  with  superhuman  strength  and  strategy  is  “going 
about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.” 
The  only  provision  for  victory  in  this  three-fold  conflict 
is  a  simple  confidence  in  the  power  of  Another.  This 
plan  should  not  seem  strange  to  one  who  has  already 
discovered  the  marvelous  results  that  are  secured  when 
the  Lord  has  been  trusted  for  salvation  from  the  lost 
estate.  It  is  faith  that  overcomes  the  world  (I  John  5  ;4) ; 
it  is  confidence  in  the  Spirit  of  God  that  overcomes  the 
flesh  (Gal.  5:16, 17) ;  and  it  is  faith  that  overcomes  the 
evil  one  (Eph.  5:10-16;  I  John  4:4;  cf.  Jude  1:9). 

It  is  not  enough  to  enjoin  Christians  to  be  good.  In 
the  light  of  the  superhuman  manner  of  life  belonging  to 
their  high  calling,  their  own  limitations,  and  the  three¬ 
fold  conflict  which  they  wage,  their  problem  is  one  of 
“how  to  perform  that  which  is  good”  (Rom.  7:18),  and 
until  the  Apostle  learned  the  precise  features  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  life  of  faith  he  knew  only  defeat  (Rom.  7 :16-24). 
The  body  of  truth  bearing  on  the  life  of  victory  by  the 
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Spirit  is  as  extensive  and  its  principles  as  divinely  ar¬ 
ranged  as  are  the  same  features  in  the  doctrine  of  sal¬ 
vation.  In  this  body  of  truth,  one  is  confronted  with 
that  particular  aspect  of  Chirst’s  death  which  is  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  sin  nature.  This  aspect  of  His 
death  is  the  righteous  foundation  for  all  God's  work  in 
sanctification.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  deciding 
between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  it  is  distinctly 
a  problem  of  claiming  divine  power  in  God's  prescribed 
way  to  live  according  to  the  very  standards  of  heaven. 
Let  none  suppose  that  these  features  of  truth  are  known 
intuitively.  On  the  contrary,  they  call  for  the  most 
careful  classroom  instruction  in  addition  to  heart-search¬ 
ing  prayer  and  far-reaching  adjustments  in  his  life  if 
the  pastor  is  to  be  himself  a  man  of  God  and  one  who  is 
intelligent  in  the  directing  of  spiritual  lives. 

(d)  The  character  and  cure  of  the  Christianas  sin 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  doctrines  in  the  Word  of 
God  including  as  it  does,  first,  God's  three-fold  preventa¬ 
tive  for  the  Christian's  sin — ^the  Word  of  God,  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  interceding  Christ  in 
heaven ;  second,  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  Christian's  sin 
upon  himself  in  the  loss  of  fellowship  with  God,  the  loss 
of  the  peace  of  God,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  loss  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord ;  and,  third,  the  effect  of 
the  Christian's  sin  upon  God  Himself,  and  that  relief 
from  condemnation  which  Christ  secures  as  Advocate  in 
heaven.  At  length  the  New  Testament  presents  both 
the  ground  of  cure  through  a  specific  propitiation  for 
the  Christian's  sin  (I  John  2:2),  and,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  way  by  which  a  sinning  saint  may  return 
to  the  full  fellowship  with  God — a  doctrine  embodying 
explicit  directions  harmonious  with  the  Christian's  saved 
estate,  and  which  is  as  important,  indeed,  as  is  the  life 
and  service  of  the  saints  on  earth. 

(e)  The  Christian  sustains  varied  relationships 
which  are  each  and  every  one  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  with  specific  instructions.  He  sus¬ 
tains  a  relationship  to  God  the  Father,  to  God  the  Son, 
to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  Satan,  to  the  world-system,  to 
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himself,  to  human  governments,  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
to  the  unregenerate,  to  ecclesiastical  authorities,  hus¬ 
bands  to  wives,  wives  to  husbands,  parents  to  children, 
children  to  parents,  masters  to  servants,  servants  to 
masters,  the  strong  to  the  weak,  the  weak  to  the  strong. 

(f)  The  Christian  is  a  citizen  of  heaven  and  after 
he  is  saved  is  detained  here  in  this  world  in  the  capacity 
of  a  witness.  He  is  a  pilgrim  and  stranger ^  an  ambas- 
sador  from  the  court  of  heaven.  In  His  high-priestly 
prayer  Christ  not  only  said  that  the  saved  ones  are  not 
of  this  world,  even  as  He  is  not  of  the  world,  but  that 
He  has  sent  them  into  the  world  as  the  Father  sent  Him 
into  the  world.  To  them  is  committed  the  word  of 
reconciliation  and  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  each  great 
commission  is  addressed.  After  dying  for  lost  men, 
there  could  be  no  greater  desire  or  purpose  in  the  heart 
of  Christ  than  that  this  gospel  should  be  proclaimed  to 
those  for  whom  He  died.  The  pastor  is  a  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  leader  and  teacher  in  the  promotion  of  this  en¬ 
terprise.  Missionary  endeavor  should  be  the  primary 
activity  of  every  church,  the  largest  feature  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  investments  and  prayer,  and  the  never-ceasing  call 
to  the  best  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  go  as  heralds  of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Naturally,  the  theological  student  who  is  going 
to  the  foreign  field  will  be  seeking  instruction  in  mis¬ 
sionary  statesmanship,  but  the  one  who  serves  as  pastor 
at  home  needs  this  instruction  even  more;  for  upon  him 
devolves  that  leadership  which  secures  new  lives  for 
missionary  service,  and  the  prayer  and  financial  support 
of  those  who  go. 

(g)  The  Christian  is  called  to  suffering  and  sacri¬ 
fice  along  with  the  experience  of  great  peace  and  celestial 
joy.  The  suffering  will  be  endured  and  the  sacrifice  be 
made  with  gladness  just  so  far  as  the  truth  of  God  has 
reached  his  heart,  and  the  truth  will  normally  reach  his 
heart  only  as  it  is  brought  to  him  by  a  faithful  pastor 
deeply  taught  in  the  Word  which  God  has  given. 

Similarly,  efficacious  faith  and  prevailing  prayer, 
which  should  be  the  abiding  experience  of  both  pastor 
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and  people,  come  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  obedience  to  them. 

(h)  The  doctrine  of  rewards  to  be  bestowed  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ  for  faithfulness  in  life  and 
service  is  a  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace, 
and  no  preacher  or  layman  will  be  intelligent  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  nor  be  possessed  with  one  of  the  greatest  divine 
incentives  who  is  not  actuated  by  these  provisions  and 
revelations. 

The  major  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  human  conduct 
and  the  spiritual  life  are  thus  briefly  stated.  It  is  all  in¬ 
tensely  practical  and  will,  naturally,  occupy  a  large  place 
in  the  message  of  the  faithful  preacher.  This  theme 
incorporates  more  than  a  mere  system  of  ethics.  The 
whole  field  of  human  conduct  is  involved  with  its  major 
age-characterizing  systems  of  divine  government,  and 
added  to  this  are  the  more  specific  features  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  responsibility.  Though  belonging  to  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  and  though  of  surpassing  importance,  there  is 
practically  no  recognition  of  the  features  of  human  con¬ 
duct  or  of  the  spiritual  life  set  forth  in  works  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  generally  and,  by  so  much,  uncounted 
numbers  of  preachers  have  been  sent  out  from  sem¬ 
inaries  without  adequate  Scriptural  preparation  for  one 
of  the  greatest  tasks  that  confronts  them. 

IV.  Angelology 

According  to  divine  revelation,  the  creative  work  of 
God  falls  naturally  into  three  major  undertakings  and 
in  the  following  order:  (a)  The  angelic  hosts,  (b)  ma¬ 
terial  things,  and  (c)  life  upon  the  earth  with  man  as 
its  crowning  feature.  That  angels  are  created  beings  is 
asserted  in  the  Bible  (Col.  1:16;  Ps.  148:2-5),  and 
though  there  are  vast  hosts  of  angels  (Heb.  12:22;  Matt. 
26:53;  Ps.  68:17;  Rev.  5:11),  they  were  all  created  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  all  will  abide  numerically 
unchanged  forever  since  they  neither  propagate  nor  die. 
As  there  are  three  major  works  in  creation,  there  are 
likewise  three  distinct  results:  (a)  The  angels,  or  that 
which  is  wholly  immaterial,  (b)  matter,  or  that  which 
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is  wholly  material,  and  (c)  physical  life  on  the  earth,  or 
that  which  combines  both  the  immaterial  and  the  ma^ 
terial.  Similarly,  as  there  is  an  order  of  life  below  man, 
so  there  is  an  order  of  life  above  man. 

Scripture  alone  unfolds  dependable  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  angels.  They  are  mentioned  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
each  passage,  it  will  be  observed,  constitutes  a  distinct 
contribution  to  this  vast  and  important  revelation.  Al¬ 
though  God  has  given  to  man  no  reciprocation  in  con¬ 
verse  with  the  angels,  they  are  evidently  quite  aware 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  men  (Heb.  1:14),  and  the 
fact  of  their  existence  is  none  the  less  certain.  The 
Bible  discloses  also  that  angels  are  subject  to  classifica¬ 
tion.  There  are  notable  angels  whose  names  and  min¬ 
istries  are  recorded — Gabriel,  Michael,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Seraphim,  principalities  and  powers,  elect  angels, 
and  the  holy  angels,  who  are  ever  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  fallen  angels  of  which  group  some  are  free, 
and  some  are  bound  in  chains  awaiting  impending  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  angels  have  been,  and  will  be,  present  at  certain 
events  in  history.  They  were  present  at  creation  (Job 
38:6,  7),  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Gal.  3:19;  Acts  7:63; 
Heb.  2:2),  at  the  birth  of  Christ  (Luke  2:13),  at  the 
resurrection  (Matt.  28:2),  at  the  ascension  (Acts  1:10), 
and  they  will  be  present  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
(Matt.  25:31;  13:39;  24:31;  II  Thess.  1:7).  Again,  as 
to  their  activities  they  are  limited  in  knowledge  (Matt. 
24:36),  they  are  available  for  defense  (Matt.  26:53), 
they  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  (Matt. 
13:41,  49),  they  behold  the  divine  rejoicing  (Luke 
15:10),  they  hear  Christ’s  confession  of  the  faithful 
(Luke  12:8),  they  transport  a  soul  from  earth  at  death 
(Luke  16:22),  they  are  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  1:14), 
they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  saints  (I  Cor.  6:3),  they 
are  not  to  be  worshiped  (Col.  2:18),  women  are  to  re¬ 
main  covered  because  of  the  angels  (I  Cor.  11:10). 
Added  to  this  is  the  extensive  list  of  activities  on  the 
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part  of  individual  angels  at  various  times  and  places 
reported  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

This  division  of  Systematic  Theology  is  indeed  vast, 
including,  as  it  does,  both  Satanology  and  Demonology, 
It  concerns  the  first  creation  of  God  and  discloses  a  com¬ 
pany  of  creatures  higher  than  man  in  their  sphere  of 
existence  (Heb.  2:7).  The  doctrine  of  Sin,  especially 
as  to  the  origin  and  ending  of  evil  and  the  present  spir¬ 
itual  conflict,  is  traceable  only  in  the  sphere  of  truth 
belonging  to  Satanology.  Of  more  than  a  dozen  standard 
works  on  Systematic  Theology  examined,  the  majority 
ignore  the  angels  completely,  while  others  give  slight 
space  to  certain  features  of  the  subject.  That  a  science 
purporting  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  works  of  God 
could  be  so  restricted  as  Systematic  Theology  is  relative 
to  Angelology  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand. 

Since  Satan  is  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  world,  the 
truth  about  him,  so  far  as  his  power  may  be  exercised, 
will  be  veiled,  distorted,  and  neglected;  but,  having  ex¬ 
plicit  divine  revelation  by  which  to  be  guided,  theo¬ 
logians,  by  seeming  indifference,  have  no  license  to  abet 
these  forms  of  deception  which  involve  spiritual  tragedy 
of  infinite  and  eternal  import. 

The  divine  program  of  the  ages  incorporates  the 
stupendous  fact  of  evil  and  accounts  as  much  for  its 
termination  as  it  does  for  its  beginning  or  its  course 
through  all  time.  When  the  doctrine  of  evil,  as  to  its 
future,  is  examined  with  unprejudiced  attention,  truth 
will  be  discovered  which  will  serve  to  abolish  the  Roman¬ 
ist  conception  of  a  world-conquering  church,  or  the 
Protestant  ideal  of  a  world  transformed  by  the  gospel. 

For  want  of  a  devout  and  scholarly  presentation  of 
the  truth  contained  in  Satanology  and  Demonology  on 
the  part  of  carefully  trained  preachers  and  teachers, 
even  believers  are  left  to  join  with  the  world  in  its  ridi¬ 
cule  and  levity  concerning  the  solemn  revelation  regard¬ 
ing  Satan  and  the  demons.  What  could  be  more  arrest¬ 
ing,  penetrating,  or  convincing  than  the  words  of  Ghist: 
“Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
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kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell”  (Matt.  10:28).  Even 
those  who  are  minded  to  be  serious  are  too  often  left  to 
follow  grotesque  and  unscriptural  beliefs  with  their  at¬ 
tending  evils.  There  is  abundant  Scripture  setting  forth 
the  essential  facts  regarding  Satan — ^his  origin,  his  first 
estate,  his  fall,  his  present  estate,  power  and  authority, 
his  methods,  his  motives,  his  relationships,  his  past, 
present  and  future  activities,  his  judgments  in  their 
varied  aspects,  and  his  final  destiny.  Likewise,  there  is 
abundant  Scripture  bearing  on  the  demons — ^their  origin, 
their  number,  their  abode,  their  undertakings,  and  their 
final  doom. 

The  immense  and  vital  body  of  truth  contained  in 
Satanology  cannot  be  outlined  here.  A  few  questions 
may  serve  to  indicate  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
theme:  Who  is  Satan?  From  whence  does  he  come? 
What  was  his  original  estate?  For  what  specific  pur¬ 
pose  was  he  created?  What  one  extended  passage  de¬ 
scribes  Satan’s  original  state  and  appointments?  What 
far-reaching  truths  are  discovered  by  a  complete  exegesis 
of  this  passage?  What  Scripture  records  the  details  of 
Satan’s  sin?  What  is  involved  in  each  of  the  five  “I 
wills”  of  Satan?  Which  one  of  these  discloses  his  life 
motive?  What  was  Satan’s  sin  according  to  a  literal 
translation  of  I  Timothy  3:6?  What  are  the  world-wide 
results  of  Satan’s  power?  What  was  the  basis  of  Satan’s 
claim  to  authority  over  humanity  in  the  period  between 
Adam  and  Christ?  What  did  Christ  accomplish  by  His 
death  according  to  Colossians  2:14,15?  Was  Satan’s 
claim  true  as  revealed  in  Luke  4 :6, 7  ?  What  is  his  au¬ 
thority  now?  On  what  right  does  he  now  act?  Over 
what  realms  does  Satan  now  reign?  What  are  the  two 
aspects  of  the  world  represented  by  the  word  x6ojio5? 
How  can  God  love  one  (John  3:16)  and  not  love  the 
other  (I  John  2 :15-17 ;  Jas.  4:4)  ?  What  precisely  is  the 
world  which  the  believer  must  not  love?  Who  is  the 
god  of  the  x6oho5?  What  is  worldliness  in  a  Christian?  Is 
the  world-system  all  evil  in  the  sight  of  God?  What 
does  I  John  2 :16  add  to  this  doctrine?  Does  war  belong 
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to  the  world-system?  What  is  the  victory  that  over¬ 
comes  the  world-system?  By  whose  power  is  the  victory 
gained?  How  much  truth  might  Satan  incorporate  into 
a  counterfeit  system  and  yet  offer  no  hope  to  the  lost? 
What  are  Satan’s  future  judgments?  Where  does  he 
spend  eternity?  What  is  Satan’s  relation  to  God?  What 
is  his  relation  to  the  universe?  What  is  his  relation  to 
believers?  Who  are  the  demons?  From  whence  do  they 
come?  What  is  disclosed  relative  to  their  number? 
What  important  passages  state  the  general  features  of 
Demonology?  Are  demons  active  today?  If  so,  what 
are  they  doing?  What  is  their  future  judgment?  Where 
do  they  spend  eternity? 

The  man  who  of  God  is  appointed  to  preach  the 
Word  can  hardly  escape  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
these  features  of  truth.  If  the  preacher  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  taught  these  things 
in  the  seminary,  then  we  confront  again  immeasurable 
damage  which  is  wrought  by  an  abridged  Systematic 
Theology.  As  well  might  an  army  officer  be  sent  to 
command  a  battle  who  does  not  know  the  character, 
location,  equipment,  or  strength  of  the  foe  as  for  a 
preacher  to  take  one  step  from  the  seminary  who  does 
not  know  God’s  explicit  revelation  regarding  Satan  and 
the  demons. 

V.  Typology 

Dr.  Patrick  Fairbairn  begins  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  types  with  the  following  statement:  “The  Typol¬ 
ogy  of  Scripture  has  been  the  most  neglected  depart¬ 
ment  of  Theological  Science.”  This  declaration  is  sig¬ 
nificant  not  only  for  the  recognition  of  an  inestimable 
loss  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  for  the  fact  that  Typol¬ 
ogy  is,  by  this  worthy  theologian,  given  a  rightful  place 
in  the  science  of  Systematic  Theology.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
does  not  assert  that  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
Typology  in  generations  past.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  from  Origen’s  day  to  the  present  hour 
there  have  been  those  who  have  emphasized  this  theme, 
and  that  some  have  emphasized  it  beyond  reason.  The 
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contention  is  that  theology,  as  a  science,  has  neglected 
this  great  field  of  revelation.  Typology,  like  Prophecy, 
has  often  suffered  more  from  its  friends  than  its  foes. 
The  fact  that  extremists  have  failed  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  typical  and  that  which  is  merely 
allegorical,  analogous,  parallel,  happy  illustration,  or 
resemblance,  may  have  driven  conservative  theologians 
from  the  field.  When  truth  is  tortured  by  fadists  and 
extremists,  an  added  obligation  is  thereby  imposed  upon 
conservative  scholarship  to  declare  it  in  its  right  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  obvious  that  to  neglect  truth  is  a  greater 
error  than  to  overemphasize  it  or  to  misstate  it;  and 
Typology,  though  abused  by  some,  is,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence  from  works  on  Systematic  The¬ 
ology.  That  Typology  is  neglected  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  of  upwards  of  twenty  works  of  Systematic 
Theology  examined  but  one  lists  this  subject  in  its  index 
and  this  author  has  made  but  one  slight  reference  to  it 
in  a  footnote. 

A  type  is  a  divinely  purposed  anticipation  which  il¬ 
lustrates  its  antitype.  These  two  parts  of  one  theme  are 
related  to  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  same  truth  or 
principle  is  embodied  in  each.  It  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  type  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  doctrine ;  it  rather 
enhances  the  force  of  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  anti¬ 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antitype  serves  to  lift  its 
type  out  of  the  commonplace  into  that  which  is  inex¬ 
haustible  and  to  invest  it  with  riches  and  treasures 
hitherto  unrevealed.  The  Passover-Lamb  type  floods 
the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  with  richness  of  mean¬ 
ing,  while  the  redemption  itself  invests  the  Passover- 
Lamb  type  with  all  its  marvelous  significance.  Through 
the  recognition  of  the  relation  between  the  type  and 
antitype,  like  prophecy  in  its  fulfillment,  the  super¬ 
natural  continuity  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  established.  The  field  both  in  Tjrpology  and 
Prophecy  is  vast,  there  being  upwards  of  one  hundred 
legitimate  types,  fully  one-half  of  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  there  being  even  a  greater 
field  of  prophecy  wherein  there  are  upwards  of  three 
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hundred  detailed  predictions  concerning  Christ  which 
were  fulfilled  by  His  first  advent.  There  are  three  major 
factors  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  unity  between  the  two 
Testaments :  type  and  antitype,  prophecy  and  its  fulfill¬ 
ment,  and  continuity  in  the  progress  of  narrative  and 
doctrine.  These  factors,  like  woven  threads  running 
from  one  Testament  into  the  other,  bind  them  not  only 
into  one  fabric,  but  serve  to  trace  one  design  which,  by 
its  marvelous  character,  glorifies  the  Designer. 

The  two  Greek  words  -njjiog  and  vjtoSsiYua  serve  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  thought  of  that  which  is 
typical.  Tvjiog  means  an  imprint  which  may  serve  as  a 
mold  or  pattern,  and  that  which  is  typical  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  mold  or  pattern  of  that  which  is  anti¬ 
typical  in  the  New  Testament.  Tvjiog  is  translated  by 
five  English  words  (ensample,  I  Cor.  10:11;  Phil.  3:17; 
I  Thess.  1:7;  II  Thess.  3:9;  I  Pet.  5:3;  example,  I  Tim. 
4:12;  Heb.  8:5;  figure.  Acts  7:43;  Rom.  5:14;  pattern, 
Titus  2:7;  print  of  the  nails,  John  20:25).  AeTypu 
means  a  specimen  or  example,  and  when  combined  with 
vjro  indicates  that  which  is  shown  plainly  under  the  eyes 
of  men.  ’YjiobeiYpa  is  translated  by  two  English  words 
(example,  John  13:15;  Heb.  4:11;  8:5;  Jas.  5:10; 
and  pattern,  Heb.  9:23).  Types  are  generally  to  be 
classified  as  of  persons  (Rom.  5:14.  Cf.  Adam,  Melchi- 
sedec,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Moses,  Joshua, 
David,  Solomon,  etc.);  of  events  (I  Cor.  10:11.  Cf.  the 
preservation  of  Noah  and  his  sons  in  the  Ark,  redemp¬ 
tion  from  Egypt,  the  Passover  memorial,  the  Exodus, 
the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  manna,  water 
drawn  from  the  rock,  the  serpent  lifted  up,  and  all  the 
sacrifices);  a  thing  (Heb.  10:20.  Cf.  all  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  appointments  of  service).  It  is  impossible  in  this 
space  to  list  the  recognized  tsrpes  found  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

A  true  type  is  a  prophecy  of  its  antitype  and,  being 
thus  designed  of  God,  is  not  to  be  rated  as  so  much 
human  speculation,  but  as  a  vital  part  of  inspiration 
itself.  Naturally,  Christ  is  the  outstanding  antitype 
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since  the  supreme  object  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  is  *‘the  testimony  of  Jesus.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  a  type  can  be 
distinguished  from  an  allegory  or  analogy,  some  rules 
have  been  advanced.  Among  these  it  is  declared  that 
nothing  is  to  be  deemed  typical  which  is  not  sustained 
as  such  in  the  New  Testament.  This  statement  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  criticisms:  (a)  In  the  light  of  I  Corinthians 
10:11,  there  is  no  definiteness  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
words  **all  these  things**;  yet,  whatever  is  included  is 
there  said  to  be  typical,  (b)  There  are  many  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  types  which  are  not  directly  sanctioned  as  such 
by  any  specific  New  Testament  Scripture.  Like  the 
problem  of  primary  and  secondary  application  of  the 
truth,  the  recognition  of  a  type  must  be  left,  in  any  case, 
to  the  discernment  of  a  Spirit-guided  judgment. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  science  of  Systematic 
Theology  to  discover,  classify,  exhibit  and  defend  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  precise  features  of 
Typology  are  yet  uncertain  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  theologians  have  given  their  attention  to  other 
things ;  but  who  will  dare  to  estimate  the  restriction  im¬ 
posed  on  the  theological  student’s  own  spiritual  life  and 
blessing  and,  through  him,  upon  all  to  whom  he  min¬ 
isters,  when  the  types  which  are  God’s  great  pictures  of 
truth  are  deleted  from  every  course  of  study  designed  to 
prepare  him  for  a  fruitful  and  worthy  ministry  of  the 
Word  of  God!  It  is  not  enough  to  give  these  themes  a 
passing  recognition  in  the  study  of  evidences;  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  so  saturated  with  these  marvels  of  God’s 
message  that  the  whole  being  is  set  aglow  with  that 
spiritual  radiance  which  can  never  be  dimmed. 

VI.  Prophecy 

The  comparative  importance  of  predictive  prophecy 
as  related  to  other  aspects  of  Bible  truth  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  Bible  was,  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  Of 
this  extended  material  much  has  now  been  fulfilled,  and 
much  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  In  each  step  of  human 
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progress  it  has  pleased  God  to  declare  beforehand  pre¬ 
cisely  what  He  was  about  to  do.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  such  a  demonstration  of  supernatural  power  would 
impress  men;  but  they  ever  remain  indifferent  to  this 
phenomenon.  The  divine  announcement  as  to  the  future 
has  usually  been  revealed  as  a  message  to  those  who 
were  in  closest  relation  to  God.  His  word,  “Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do”  (Gen.  18:17), 
doubtless  discloses  one  of  the  actuating  motives  of  God 
in  His  prophetic  revelation.  That  He  still  unveils  His 
intentions  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to 
those  in  close  fellowship  with  Himself  is  made  clear  in 
John  16 :12, 13.  This  context  records  the  words  of  Christ 
to  His  disciples  at  the  end  of  those  memorable  three  and 
a  half  years  in  which  they  had  been  privileged  to  sit  at 
His  feet  and  learn  of  Him.  After  having  completed 
these  years  of  instruction.  He  said:  “I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth:  *  *  ♦  he  will  shew  you  things 
to  come.”  Thus  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  by  Him 
divided  into  two  general  divisions,  namely,  (a)  those 
things  the  disciples  could  apprehend  before  they  were 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  (b)  those  things 
they  might  apprehend  after  they  were  thus  enlightened. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  division,  it  was  evidenced  they 
could  not  at  that  time  receive  any  truth  related  to 
Christ’s  death  since  they  did  not  then  believe  that  He 
was  going  to  die  (Matt.  16:21,22);  but  immediately 
after  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  Peter  declared:  “But 
those  things,  which  God  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so 
fulfilled”  (Acts  3:18).  The  context  of  John  16:12,13 
goes  on  to  specify  those  aspects  of  truth  which  the  dis¬ 
ciples  could  not  then  receive,  but  which  they  would 
afterwards  be  able  to  grasp  through  the  teaching  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Spirit.  Among  these,  and  the  first  and  only 
theme  to  be  mentioned  specifically,  was,  “He  will  shew 
you  things  to  come.”  It  is  evident  from  the  synoptic 
gospels  that  He  has  spoken  much  in  their  presence  of 
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future  things,  but  they  did  not  apprehend  His  prophetic 
words  any  more  clearly  than  they  did  His  references  to  ^ 

His  death.  Before  Pentecost,  Peter  doubtless  joined  \ 

with  the  other  disciples  in  the  query,  “Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts 
1:6);  but  within  a  period  of  a  very  few  days  after  Pente-  i 

cost  Peter  was  able  to  say,  “And  he  shall  send  Jesus 
Christ,  which  before  was  preached  unto  you:  whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  * 

things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  I 

holy  prophets  since  the  world  began”  (Acts  3:20,21).  | 

It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  ability  to  under- 
stand  “things  to  come”  is  restricted  to  those  only  who  ^ 

are  in  such  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  taught  by  i 

Him.  j 

It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that  though  predictive  9 

prophecy  was  made  clear  to  the  early  Church,  that  great  I 

body  of  truth  along  with  other  vital  doctrines  was  lost  j 

to  view  during  the  dark  ages  and,  though  not  empha-  I 

sized  by  the  reformers,  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  I 

during  these  past  two  generations  in  particular  as  rever-  f 

ent  and  scholarly  men  study  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  I 

The  theme  of  predictive  prophecy  is  vast  indeed.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  as  much  to  record  * 

concerning  the  future  as  there  is  to  record  concerning  j 

the  past,  and  that  the  theologian  who  ignores  the  proph¬ 
ecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled  is,  therefore,  eliminating  j 

a  large  portion  of  the  material  which  enters  into  the  | 

whole  revealed  program  of  God.  Even  past  events  will 
be  interpreted  with  uncertainty  by  the  one  who  does  not 
apprehend  God’s  revealed  program  of  future  events;  for 
God’s  undertakings  are  an  unbroken,  indivisible  purpose 
including  all  that  is  past  and  all  that  is  future,  and  it  is 
as  perilous  to  interpret  the  past  apart  from  the  future 
as  it  is  to  interpret  the  future  apart  from  the  past.  As 
a  dividing  point  in  time,  the  present  moment  is  merely 
incidental.  There  was  a  time  when  some  prophecies 
now  fulfilled  were  not  fulfilled,  and  there  will  be  a  time 
to  come  when  prophecies  now  unfulfilled  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  divine  program  of  events  so  faithfully  set  forth  in 
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the  Scriptures  of  Truth  and  as  faithfully  revealed  to  the 
attentive  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  little  concerned 
with  an  ever-shifting  and  transitory  now. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  Escha¬ 
tology,  as  treated  by  authors  of  works  on  Systematic 
Theology,  has  included  little  more  than  a  brief  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  intermediate  state, 
a  future  judgment,  a  restricted  treatment  of  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  and  an  equally  restricted  reference  to 
heaven  and  hell.  Over  against  this,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  since  no  given  moment  of  time  is  a  final  point  of 
division  between  things  past  and  things  future.  Escha¬ 
tology,  being  the  orderly  arrangement  of  “things  to 
come,”  should  include  all  in  the  Bible  which  was  pre¬ 
dictive  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  When  Eschatology  is 
thus  expanded,  the  science  of  Systematic  Theology  ful¬ 
fills  its  worthy  purpose,  at  least  in  this  one  division  of 
it.  No  man  has  ever  been  given  freedom  at  any  time 
to  eliminate  any  future  work  of  God  from  the  field  of 
the  science  of  Systematic  Theology. 

The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  major  features 
of  fulfilled  prophecy :  The  future  of  Noah’s  sons,  Israel’s 
bondage  in  Egypt,  the  future  of  Jacob’s  sons,  Israel  in 
the  land,  Israel’s  bondage,  judgments  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations,  a  partial  restoration  of  Israel,  the  coming 
and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  offices  of  Christ,  the  ministries  of  Christ,  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  burial  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  present  age,  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  forming  of  the  Church,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  course  and  character  of  this  age. 

Similarly,  a  brief  survey  of  the  many  features  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  is  here  given:  The  last  days  for 
the  Church,  the  first  resurrection,  the  rapture,  the 
Church  in  heaven,  her  rewards,  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb,  the  Great  Tribulation  on  the  earth,  the  Man  of 
Sin,  Israel’s  last  sufferings,  the  beginning  of  the  Day  of 
the  Lord,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  battle  of 
Armageddon,  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  Babylon, 
destruction  of  political  Babylon,  the  binding  of  Satan, 
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the  regathering  and  judgment  of  sorrowing  Israel,  the 
judgment  of  the  nations,  the  seating  of  Christ  upon  His 
throne,  the  resurrection  of  Tribulation  saints,  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom,  the  loosing  of  Satan  and  the  last  revolt, 
the  doom  of  Satan,  the  Great  White  Throne,  the  destiny 
of  the  wicked,  the  destiny  of  the  saved,  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth.  In  addition  to  the  above  distinction 
between  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  student 
who  is  preparing  for  the  high  calling  of  a  preacher  of 
the  Word  of  God  should  also  be  given  an  introduction  to 
prophecies  as  related  to  the  Two  Testaments,  the  great 
time-periods,  to  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  the  Church  of 
God,  the  great  highways  of  prophecy,  and  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  all  things  toward  which  every  divine 
movement  is  tending.  Almost  countless  details  of  truth 
are  included  in  this  vast  body  of  Scripture ;  but  not  more 
than  every  preacher  must  know  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  high 
and  holy  appointment  as  an  expositor  of  the  Word  of 
God.  When  predictive  prophecy  is  slighted,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Bible  with  its  sanctifying  power 
is  sacrificed;  very  much  of  the  material  which  of  God 
is  designed  to  prove  His  unchanging  faithfulness  is  lost; 
and  the  knowledge  of  His  plan  and  purpose,  which  alone 
underlies  intelligent  cooperation  with  God  in  service, 
becomes  impossible. 

VII.  Christ’s  Present  Session  in  Heaven 

The  present  session  of  Christ  in  heaven,  the  last  of 
these  major  themes  of  doctrine  to  be  considered,  is  more 
generally  mentioned  in  works  on  Systematic  Theology 
than  the  themes  already  presented;  but  when  so  intro¬ 
duced  it  is  too  often  restricted  to  the  space  of  a  few 
paragraphs  and  the  material  embodied  extends  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  a  slight  recognition  of  the  fact  of  Christ’s 
present  intercession  and  advocacy  and  the  relation  the 
Holy  Spirit  sustains  as  advocate  on  earth  to  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Christ  in  heaven.  The  vital  truth  as  to  the 
measureless  value  to  the  believer  of  Christ’s  present  ses¬ 
sion  in  heaven  and  the  far-reaching  ministry  it  becomes 
to  the  Church  is  not  included  in  their  brief  discussion. 
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Ignoring  almost  wholly  the  forty-day  postresurrec¬ 
tion  ministry  of  Christ  with  its  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ  is  adapted  to 
life  upon  the  earth  as  He  will  yet  live  here  during  a 
millennium  of  earth’s  peace,  and  with  the  briefest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ascension  without  recognition  of  Christ’s  two 
entrances  into  heaven,  and  the  riches  of  truth  thus  dis¬ 
closed  in  His  antitypical  work  as  fuliiller  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  type  wherein  the  High  Priest  presents  His  blood 
in  the  Holy  of  holies  and  wherein  the  representative 
wave-sheaf  is  waved  before  Jehovah  as  the  first  fruits 
in  the  resurrection,  these  authors  move  directly  on  to  a 
slight  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  now  seated 
upon  His  father’s  throne  in  heaven.  The  far-reaching 
distinction  between  Christ’s  own  throne — ^the  throne  of 
David  which  is  the  throne  of  His  glory,  which  throne  He 
will  occupy  here  on  the  earth — and  the  throne  of  His 
Father,  on  which  He  is  now  seated,  is  not  generally  ob¬ 
served  by  these  authors. 

No  discussion  of  the  present  session  of  Christ  will  be 
adquate  that  does  not  include  certain  major  revelations: 

1.  On  the  widest  plane  of  His  mediatorial  ministry, 
Christ  now  seated  in  heaven  is  “expecting.”  The  Greek 

conveys  the  meaning  of  one  awaiting  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  something  from  another.  The  fact  that  Christ 
is  now  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  expecting  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  Hebrews  10 :12, 13.  While  the  realization  of 
all  that  He  thus  expects  is  anticipated  in  Psalms  2:1-12; 
Daniel  2 :44, 45 ;  II  Thessalonians  1 :7-10,  and  Revelation 
12 :10  (in  which  passages  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  world 
of  humanity  is  to  be  given  to  Him  and  that  He  will  rule 
them  in  uncompromising  righteousness),  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  do  not  become 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  virtue  of  human  service  and 
ministry,  but  by  the  sudden  and  mighty  power  of  God 
and  in  the  midst  of  humanity’s  rebellion  against  God  on 
earth. 

2.  Upon  His  ascension  it  was  given  to  Christ  to 
become  “Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  which  is  his 
body”  (Eph.  1:19-23).  Through  His  death  and  resur- 
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rection,  He  received  an  exaltation  and  a  glorified  name 
(Phil.  2:9, 10),  an  added  joy  (Heb.  12:2),  an  experience 
through  suffering  (Heb.  2:10),  and  to  Him  it  was  given 
of  His  Father  to  be  “Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church.”  By  this,  as  in  other  Scriptures,  it  is  indicated 
that  the  Church  had  its  beginning  with  the  death,  resur¬ 
rection,  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit.  This  Headship  is  not  one  of  mere  authority  or 
ministry;  it  is  rather  the  fact  of  an  organic  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Head — Christ,  and  the  body — ^the  Church. 

3.  Beginning  with  His  ascension,  Christ  undertook 
a  three-fold  priestly  ministry  in  heaven: 

(a)  As  the  bestower  of  gifts  (Eph.  4:7-16),  and  the 
director  of  their  exercise  (I  Cor.  12:4-11),  and  as  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  Old  Testament  priest  consecrating  the  sons 
of  Levi  (Ex.  29:1-9),  Christ  is  ceaselessly  active  in 
heaven.  In  this  connection,  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
service  is  rightly  introduced  and  the  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  between  the  believer’s  three-fold  universal 
activity  as  priest,  and  his  exercise  of  a  gift. 

(b)  As  Intercessor,  Christ  continues  His  ministry 
in  heaven  which  He  began  here  on  earth  (John  17  :l-26). 
This  undertaking  extends  to  His  Shepherdhood  care  of 
those  whom  He  has  saved.  He  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  them,  and  for  that  reason  He  is  able  to  save 
them  ever  more  who  come  unto  God  by  Him  (Heb. 
7:25).  He  does  not  pray  for  the  world,  but  for  those 
whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  Him  (John  17:9). 
The  intercession  of  Christ  has  to  do  with  the  weakness, 
immaturity,  and  limitations  of  the  one  for  whom  He 
prays.  His  intercession  is  said  to  secure  their  safe¬ 
keeping  forever. 

(c)  As  Advocate,  and  as  the  One  who  now  appears 
for  us  in  heaven  (Heb.  9:24),  Christ  has  to  do  with  the 
Christian’s  actual  sin.  In  event  of  sin  in  his  life,  the 
Christian  has  an  advocate  with  the  Father.  An  advo¬ 
cate  is  one  who  espouses  the  cause  of  another  in  the 
open  courts,  and  there  is  abundant  reason  for  Christ  to 
advocate  in  behalf  of  the  one  who  so  constantly  sins  and 
whose  sin  must  otherwise  condemn  him  eternally.  As 
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Advocate,  Christ  pleads  the  efficacy  of  His  own  blood  on 
behalf  of  the  sinning  child  of  God,  and  the  thing  He 
accomplishes  is  so  perfect  that,  while  thus  advocating 
for  the  sinning  Christian,  Christ  wins  the  title,  “Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.” 

Not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian’s  sin  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  present  heavenly  ministry  of  Christ,  but 
Christ’s  intercession  with  His  advocacy  form  the  basis 
of  the  truth  of  the  eternal  security  of  all  who  are  saved. 
The  importance  of  a  full  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  bearing  on  the  extensive  theme  of  the  Christian’s 
sin,  as  to  its  effect  upon  himself,  and  upon  God,  are  of 
primary  importance  to  the  minister  in  his  own  inner 
life,  and  to  those  whom  he  attempts  to  guide  into  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian  living. 

In  the  light  of  I  John  1 :4-9 ;  2 :1, 2,  and  I  Corinthians 
11 :31, 32,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  there  is  special 
divine  attention  given  to,  and  provisions  made  for,  the 
specific  sins  which  are  committed  by  the  children  of 
God.  The  importance  of  such  truth  is  recognized  when 
it  is  seen  in  its  vast  extent,  its  practical  bearing  on  spir¬ 
itual  power  and  godliness,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sinning  saint  as  salvation  is 
adapted  to  those  who  are  lost.  Yet  the  recognition  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian’s  sin  with  both 
its  prevention  and  cure  as  divinely  provided,  along  with 
the  whole  field  of  truth  concerning  Christ’s  present  min¬ 
istry  in  heaven,  is  woefully  lacking  in  courses  for  min¬ 
isterial  training. 

Conclusion 

Theologians  have  wrought  their  great  works  in  re¬ 
stricted  and  specific  fields  of  doctrine — Bibliology,  with 
special  reference  to  inspiration,  canonicity,  and  author¬ 
ity;  Theology  Proper,  with  special  reference  to  theism, 
both  naturalistic  and  Biblical,  and  trinitarianism  with 
its  extended  investigation  of  truth  relative  to  the  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead;  Anthropology,  with  all  which  that 
subject  incorporates ;  Soteriology,  with  specific  reference 
to  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  salva- 
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tion  of  men;  and  Eschatology,  which  by  these  theo¬ 
logians  is  usually  circumscribed  in  its  treatment.  The 
range  of  truth  contained  in  works  on  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy  is  thus  seen  to  be  incomplete ;  vast  fields  of  doctrine 
being  slighted  with  the  attending  result  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  deprived  of  even  an  introduction  to  those  neg¬ 
lected  themes. 

Following  their  graduation  and  by  personal  study,  a 
very  few  students  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of 
this  body  of  neglected  truth,  and  those  who  have  thus 
advanced  have  almost  universally  become  richly  blessed 
of  God  as  expositors  of  the  Scriptures;  but  history 
proves  that  a  very  large  majority  of  theological  grad¬ 
uates  do  not  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  doctrine  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  seminaries;  often  assuming  that  what  the 
seminary  teaches  is  standard  theological  dicta  and  all 
else  is  foreign  to  the  preacher’s  message  or  lacking  in 
authoritative  importance,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  By 
this  practice,  not  only  much  vital  truth  is  lost  from  view 
altogether,  but  all  truth  is  more  or  less  distorted,  for  the 
various  parts  of  truth  are  interdependent.  No  one  por¬ 
tion  of  it  will  be  clearly  comprehended  apart  from  the 
right  evaluation  of  all  the  divine  revelation. 

It  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  more  than  one  that 
had  the  great  aspects  of  truth  which  are  omitted  from 
courses  of  theology  generally  been  taught  in  the  sem¬ 
inaries,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  marvelous  perfection 
of  all  His  purposes  and  works  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  would  have  been  so  impressed  upon  the  student’s 
heart  that  there  would  have  been  little  welcome  accorded 
the  present  rationalism  which  is  blighting  the  church 
today.  Though  the  hour  is  late  and  though  measureless 
injury  has  been  wrought  by  an  abridged  Systematic 
Theology,  may  God  yet  grant  an  ever-increasing  com¬ 
pany  of  spiritual  men  who,  along  with  every  feature 
which  enters  into  true  scholarship,  are  trained  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  fullness  and  to  hold  its  doctrines 
in  their  right  proportions.  No  student  who  sincerely 
desires  to  be  an  effective  teacher  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  message  should  be  satisfied  with  any  less  prepara- 
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tion  for  his  great  responsibility  than  the  knowledge  of 
all  that  rightfully  enters  into  the  science  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


O-  O  O’ 

AN  UNCHANGEABLE  ELECTION 

An  Extract  From  Professor  GigeFs  Translation 
from  Turretin 

By  Charles  Eugene  Edwards,  D.D. 

Turretin,  The  “Aristotle  of  Theology,”  one  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  successors  in  Geneva,  is  practically  inaccessible. 
The  last  edition  of  his  Latin  volumes  is  dated  in  1847. 
Professor  Giger’s  manuscript  translation  still  awaits  a 
fund  for  its  publication,  about  one-third  of  it  having 
been  typewritten. 

In  “Question  XII,”  concerning  the  Decrees,  Turretin 
asks,  “Is  the  Election  of  some  certain  men  to  salvation 
constant  and  immutable?”  In  stating  this  question,  the 
inquiry  is  not  concerning  the  subjective  certainty  of 
Election  on  our  part;  but  concerning  the  objective  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  on  the  part  of  the  thing.  Not,  whether  the 
elect  can  fall  on  his  part,  which  experience  teaches  us  is 
too  true,  if  he  were  left  to  himself ;  but,  whether  he  can 
fall  on  the  part  of  the  decree,  by  which  he  was  elected 
to  salvation.  Nor,  is  Election  so  certain  that  means 
may  be  disregarded,  and  that  no  matter  what  man  may 
do,  he  will  be  saved  necessarily? 

1.  The  reasons  are,  firstly.  Because  there  is  the 
same  reason  of  the  decree  of  Election  as  of  the  other 
decrees  of  God,  seen  from  Ps.  33:11;  Numbers  23:19; 
Mai.  3:6;  James  1:17;  Isa.  46:10,  “My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,”  where  with  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  is  noted  the  infallibility  oi 
the  event.  Hence  the  Scripture  attributes  to  Election 
immutability  of  counsel,  Heb.  6:17,  and  the  purpose 
which  stands,  Rom.  9:11.  And  it  testifies  elsewhere, 
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that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance, 
Rom.  11:29.  If,  in  truth,  the  gifts  and  calling,  flowing 
from  Election,  are  without  repentance,  why  should  not 
Election  itself,  their  cause,  also  be  without  repentance? 
This  very  unrepentable  Election  and  vocation  by  work¬ 
ing  in  man  irresistibly  gives  him  the  power  to  will  and 
to  perfect,  and  keeps  him  from  ever  repenting  of  the 
gift  received,  by  producing  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of,  2  Cor.  7 :10. 

Here  belongs  the  remarkable  passage  of  Paul,  2  Tim. 
2 :19,  “The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this 
seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.”  Where  there 
are  many  reasons  as  words.  For  because  the  Church  is 
the  house  of  the  living  God,  and  the  work  of  salvation 
the  edifice  which  is  built  up  in  it,  that  no  doubt  may 
arise  as  to  its  firmness  the  apostle  assigns  to  it  a  foun¬ 
dation,  namely,  eternal  Election,  on  which  our  salvation 
is  entirely  founded,  an  excellent  foundation,  not  of  man, 
but  of  God,  both  originally,  because  it  was  laid  by  his 
hand  alone,  Heb.  11:10;  1  Pet.  2:6,  and  subjectively,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built  upon  him  as  the  Rock  of  Ages,  Matt. 
16:18,  and  so  not  perishable  and  movable,  like  the 
foundations  of  earth  and  men,  which  are  destroyed  by 
various  accidents,  but  sure  and  immovable,  that  cannot 
be  overturned,  and  indeed  that  stands  sure  and  un¬ 
shaken,  namely  by  a  perpetual  stability,  recognizing  no 
difference  of  time,  and  that  too  sealed  by  the  knowledge 
of  God  not  of  simple  inspection,  but  practical,  discerning 
them  that  are  from  them  that  are  not :  Since,  as  men  are 
wont  to  confirm  by  a  seal  writings  which  they  wish  to 
be  ratified  and  sure ;  so  God  wished  to  fortify  the  decree 
of  Election  by  a  seal,  that  there  might  be  no  room  for 
doubt:  Having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his.  And,  let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity,  which  exhibits  as  it  were  a 
twofold  emblem  for  full  confirmation;  one  with  respect 
to  God,  the  other  with  respect  to  us :  The  former  belongs 
to  the  love  and  care  of  God;  the  latter  to  the  desire  of 
sanctification,  which  God  produces  in  them  that  are  his, 
by  both  of  which  the  certainty  of  Election  is  evidenced 
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For  if  it  could  be  frustrated,  it  would  arise  either  on 
the  part  of  God,  or  on  our  part ;  But  neither  can  be  said. 

2.  Secondly,  because  the  Elect  cannot  be  seduced. 
Matt.  24:24,  Christ,  speaking  of  false  prophets,  says, 
they  shall  shew  such  and  so  great  signs  and  wonders, 
insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect,  that  is,  if  any  power  could  avail  against 
Election;  which  could  not  be  said,  unless  it  were  really 
impossible  for  the  elect  to  be  seduced,  not  with  respect 
to  any  lighter  error,  into  which  we  may  without  repug¬ 
nance  fall,  but  to  a  deadly  and  final  one. 

3.  Thirdly,  because  there  is  given  an  inseparable 
connection  between  Election  and  glory,  as  that  as  many 
as  have  been  elected,  will  also  be  glorified :  It  is  evident 
from  the  golden  chain  of  salvation,  wrought  by  the 
apostle,  Rom.  8:29,  30,  where  the  beginning  being  made 
from  the  eternal  Election  of  God,  flowing  thence  through 
individual  graces,  it  proceeds  to  the  last  complement  of 
salvation,  from  eternity  with  respect  to  predestination, 
to  eternity  with  respect  to  glorification.  “For  whom  he 
did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son — Moreover  whom  he  did  pre¬ 
destinate,  them  he  also  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified.”  Where  Paul  speaks  of  glorification  in  the 
past  tense,  both  with  respect  to  its  inchoation  in  grace 
and  holiness,  which  is  glory  begun,  2  Cor.  3:18,  and 
with  respect  to  its  certainty,  because  it  is  just  as  certain 
and  infallible  as  if  they  were  already  actually  introduced 
into  heaven.  From  this  it  appears  that  Election  is  un¬ 
changeable. 

Paul  elsewhere  confirms  it  most  clearly,  when  he  sets 
forth  the  connection  between  the  destination  to  glory  and 
the  obtainment  of  salvation,  Rom.  11:7,  the  election 
hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded;  where  he 
does  not  say  simply  the  elect  have  obtained,  that  is, 
righteousness  or  salvation,  which  the  other  Jews  fruit¬ 
lessly  sought  by  the  law,  but  the  election^  to  denote  not 
only  the  subject,  that  is,  those  who  are  saved,  but  the 
cause,  why  they  rather  than  the  others  obtained  salva- 
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tion,  that  is,  the  eternal  Election  of  God.  Therefore, 
vs.  2,  the  apostle  had  said,  God  hath  not  cast  away  his 
people  which  he  foreknew,  on  account  of  the  certainty 
of  Election. 

4.  Fourthly,  because  the  names  of  the  elect  are 
written  in  heaven,  in  the  book  of  life,  Phil.  4:3;  Rev. 
13:8;  Heb.  13:23,  which  admits  of  no  erasure:  Whence 
Christ  orders  his  disciples  to  rejoice,  not  that  the  spirits 
were  subject  to  them,  but  rather  because  their  names 
were  written  in  heaven,  Luke  10:20;  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  his  joy,  if  that  inscription  could  be  easily 
effaced,  and  depended  only  upon  the  slight  thread  of  the 
mutable  will  of  man.  That  alone  is  true  joy  which  is 
solid  and  cannot  be  taken  away.  Note  the  inscription 
in  general  by  which  the  Scripture  usually  designates  the 
strength  and  infallible  execution  of  God’s  decrees,  both 
in  wrath,  as  Isa.  66:6,  Behold  it  is  written  before  me, 
namely,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites;  and  in  grace,  as  Mai. 
3:16,  A  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him 
for  them  that  feared  the  Lord.  It  is  certain  that  by  this 
book  the  eternal  Election  of  God  is  designated,  by  which 
in  his  mind  he  inscribed  the  names  of  those,  whom  he 
receives  into  the  number  of  his  faithful,  whose  invinci¬ 
ble  power  and  unmoved  constancy  renders  that  inscrip¬ 
tion  indelible;  as  Augustine  says,  *Tor  if  a  man  said. 
What  I  have  written,  I  have  written,  shall  God  inscribe 
any  one  in  the  book  of  life  and  erase  it?”  If  the  decrees 
of  the  Persian  kings  were  irrevocable,  how  much  more 
of  the  king  of  kings,  to  whom  we  can  attach  neither 
ignorance  in  decreeing,  nor  impotence  in  executing. 
Why  should  it  be  called  the  Book  of  Life,  in  which  they 
who  are  written,  are  written  unto  life.  Is.  4:3,  if  they 
could  perish  eternally?  As  the  earth  is  the  seat  of  in¬ 
constancy  and  frailty,  so  the  wicked,  whose  portion  is 
on  earth,  and  who  will  perish  with  it,  are  said  to  be 
written  in  the  earth,  Jer.  17:13.  But  the  faithful  are 
said  to  be  written  in  heaven,  not  only  because  their 
citizen  life  is  in  heaven,  Phil.  3:20,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  the  heavenly  country,  but  also  because  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  inheritance  is  reserved  there  for  them,  1  Pet. 
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1:4,  which  they  cannot  fail  to  obtain,  whence  elsewhere 
Christ  promises  to  the  victor.  Rev.  3 :6,  that  he  will  not 
blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  Rev.  21 :27, 
John  declares  that  no  one  whosoever  worketh  abomina¬ 
tion  shall  enter  into  the  holy  city,  but  they  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  Since,  therefore,  none  but 
such  can  expect  this;  so  as  many  as  are  of  this  number 
can  by  this  right  promise  it  to  themselves.  In  Rev.  13 :8 
it  is  called  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb.  If  the  decree 
of  Election  could  change,  it  would  do  so,  either  because 
God  knew  not  what  was  about  to  happen  from  ignorance, 
or  because  he  could  not  follow  it  out  from  weakness,  or 
because  he  willed  not  to  perfect  it  from  inconstancy. 
No  such  thing  can  occur  to  God. 

In  further  explanations,  Turretin  says  that  our  Elec¬ 
tion  can  be  made  sure  a  posteriori,  with  respect  to  the 
sense  of  it  in  our  hearts ;  and  in  this  sense  the  words  of 
Peter,  2  Pet.  1 :10,  are  to  be  understood,  when  he  orders 
believers  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  because 
by  the  practice  of  good  works,  and  the  desire  of  sancti¬ 
fication,  the  truth  of  election  becomes  more  and  more 
known  to  us,  and  is  confirmed  in  our  hearts.  But  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  confirmed 
a  priori,  and  with  respect  to  God’s  counsel,  which  as  it 
is  unchangeable,  always  remains  the  same,  and  cannot 
be  made  void. 

Ben  Avon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  ^ 
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JACOB  AT  PENUEL  ' 

By  Walter  F.  McMillin,  D.D. 

Jacob  was  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  left 
his  father’s  house  to  go  to  Haran.*  He  was  in  dis-  I 

grace,  had  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  his  only  brother,  j 

and  had  shown  himself  a  thief,  liar,  and  scheming,  mer-  [ 
cenary  wretch.  Up  to  this  advanced  age  the  extant 
pages  from  his  biography  only  record  deeds  of  which 
any  one  may  well  be  ashamed.  In  process  of  birth,  his 
infant  hand,  guided  by  what  Coue  would  call  his  sub¬ 
conscious  mind,  seized  his  helpless  brother  by  the  heel, 
thereby  suggesting  the  name  he  bore  with  such  appro¬ 
priateness  till  God  mercifully  relieved  him  of  it  and 
substituted  for  it  the  name  of  “Israel,”  freighted  with 
thoughts  of  royalty  and  victory.* 

His  early  years  are  passed  over  in  silence  till  the  i 
well-known  occasion  upon  which  he  discovered  what 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  fainting  condition  of 
Esau,  who  had  just  returned  starving  and  discouraged 
from  the  field.  In  reply  to  his  request  for  food,  Jacob, 
not  being  his  brother’s  keeper  (or  feeder),  proposed  an 
exhorbitant  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Again,  there 
is  a  period  of  silence  till  a  time  came  when,  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  his  brother,  he  told  his  blind  and  unsuspecting 

I 

’This  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  following  passages:  Gen. 

47:9;  46:46;  45:6;  30:22-26;  29:27. 

*Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took  hold  of  his  brother’s 
heel  consciously,  but  Hosea  (12:3)  seems  to  intimate  that  this  act 
was  expressive  of  his  character.  “He  took  his  brother  by  the  heel 
in  the  womb.”  The  verse  preceding  says,  “God  will  punish  Jacob 
according  to  his  way,”  and  refers  to  this  incident  as  “his  ways.” 
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father  that  he  was  Esau,  and  thus  filched  from  him  the 
paternal  blessing.* 

Then  Esau,  whose  anger  and  resentment  had  been 
pent  up  till  now,  said  that  the  limit  had  been  reached, 
that  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  that  the  hour 
for  vengeance  had  arrived,  that  the  days  of  mourning 
for  his  father  were  at  hand,*  then  he  would  rise  up 
against  his  brother  and  kill  him.  We  are  not  told  to 
whom  he  said  this,  but  it  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Rebekah,  who  made  plans  for  Jacob  to  go  at  once  to 
her  brother  and  family  until  Esau’s  anger  should  be 
over. 

Thus  he  came  to  Bethel  and  later  to  “the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  east.”  There  he  met  Rachel  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  her  father,  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Here  he  met  tactics  similar 
to  those  he  had  employed  at  home.  He  found  his  uncle 
a  man  whose  lying,  cheating  and  low  principled  dealings 
were  developed  to  the  very  italics  of  crookedness.  There¬ 
fore,  that  score  of  years  was  filled  with  mutual  efforts 
of  each  to  outdo  the  other,  with  the  result  that  Jacob 
came  off  victor,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  had  pos¬ 
session  of  nearly  everything  that  belonged  to  Laban. 

One  day,  while  eavesdropping,  he  overheard  Laban’s 
sons  saying,  “Jacob  has  taken  to  himself  all  that  was 
our  father’s,  and  of  our  father’s  property  has  he  gotten 
all  this  wealth.  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of 
Laban,  and  it  was  no  more  towards  him  as  yesterday 
and  before  yesterday.”  (Gen.  30:1-2,  Translation  by 
Delitzsch).  Therefore  Jacob  called  Rachel  and  Leah  to 
the  field  and  laid  before  them  his  hastily  formed  resolu¬ 
tion  to  return  home.  The  two  wives  approved  of  his 
proposal,  and  added  that  their  father  had  alienated  their 


*In  27:12  Jacob  weakly  objects  to  following  his  mother’s  suggestion  in 
perpetrating  this  fraud  on  the  ground  that  if  detected  he  would  seem 
to  Isaac  a  methatea,  i.e.  one  who  is  so  contemptible  as  to  play  a 
practical  joke  on  one’s  unsuspecting  father  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
ceiving  him. 

'Whether  Esau  meant  that  his  father  was  about  to  die  and  he  would 
wait  to  murder  Jacob  till  after  the  formalities  of  mourning  for  him 
were  past,  or  whether  he  meant  that  as  soon  as  he  should  kill  his 
brother  Isaac  would  begin  to  mourn  his  loss,  is  not  clear. 
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hearts  also  by  his  unkindness  and  covetousness.  They 
recall  that  their  father  had  sold  them  both  for  the  price 
of  fourteen  years'  service  without  giving  them,  as  a 
marriage  portion,  anything  that  Jacob's  services  had 
procured  for  him.  Consequently  they  could  look  with 
a  good  conscience  upon  what  their  husband  had,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  obtained  for  himself  during  his  time 
of  service,  as  marriage  portions  which  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  Laban.  They  are  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  his  purpose  of  departure  and  preparations  thereto. 

Thus  excitement  ran  higher  and  higher  during  this 
domestic  tete-a-tete,  and  each  new  contribution  to  the 
conversation  was  like  an  additional  blow  to  the  red  hot 
iron  of  discontent  that  was  being  shapen  into  a  wedge 
to  separate  two  families  who  could  not  live  together. 
“Then  Jacob  arose  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon 
camels;  and  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his 
goods  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-aram,  for  to  go  to 
Isaac,  his  father,  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  “And  Jacob 
stole  away  unawares  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he 
told  him  not  that  he  fled." 

But  Laban,  being  told,  pursued  him  for  seven  days, 
overtook  him  between  the  Jarmuk  and  the  Jabbok.  The 
reproof  he  gave  Jacob  was  eloquent,  but  limited  to  bitter 
reproaches  in  which  paternal  affection  and  hjrpocrisy 
are  intermingled.  In  reply  Jacob,  for  once,  and  so  far 
as  is  recorded,  for  the  first  time,  lost  his  temper  and 
poured  forth  all  his  grievances  into  the  ears  of  the 
astonished  Laban.  His  words  may  be  loosely  para¬ 
phrased  thus:  “You  have  accused  me  of  stealing,  have 
declared  yourself  to  have  no  confidence  in  me,  have 
changed  my  wages  ten  times,  while  I  have  faithfully 
tried  to  perform  all  my  duties  to  you.  I  have  taken 
care  of  your  possessions  as  if  they  were  my  own ;  I 
have  protected  your  lambs  from  wild  beasts,  and  have 
borne  the  loss  of  those  which  wild  beasts  have  devoured. 
I  have  suffered  the  drought  in  summer  in  the  day  time, 
and  the  frost  of  winter  by  night."  Laban,  disarmed, 
offered  reconciliation  and  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
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into  an  agreement  with  his  recalcitrant  son-in-law  be¬ 
fore  the  departure. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Jacob’s  idea  to  incorporate  this 
agreement,  or  covenant,  in  monumental  form.  Stones 
were  gathered  together  into  a  heap,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  a  table,  on  which  a  common  covenant  repast  was 
eaten.  A  name  was  given  this  monument,  as  was  always 
customary,  but  the  estrangement  between  the  two  cov¬ 
enanters  was  such  that  they  could  not  agree  even  on 
that,  for  ''Laban  called  it  Jegar  Sahadutha  (an  Aramic 
name),  and  Jacob  called  it  Gal’ed  (a  Hebrew  word).” 
The  name  which  finally  seemed  to  suit  them  both  was 
"Mizpah.”  However,  this  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  well-known  town  of  Mizpeh  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  the  residence  of  Jeptha,  ''For  he  said:  May  the 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  the  other  (or  when  we  are  out  of  sight  of 
each  other).”  Nothing  could  express  mutual  distrust 
more  graphically  that  this.  The  ideas  expressed  and 
intended  were  somewhat  as  follows:  “You  have  cheated 
me  and  I  have  cheated  you ;  we  would  each  have  deceived 
the  other  more  than  we  have  done  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vigilance  of  us  both.  But  now  we  are  separating 
and  will  soon  be  far  apart,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  watch  each  other  any  longer,”  and  Laban 
added,  “If  you  ill  use  my  daughters  and  take  wives 
beside  them,  there  will  be  no  man  near  to  hinder  you, 
therefore  let  the  Lord  be  witness  and  a  protection  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

And  now  Jacob  journeys  on  till  he  received  a  strange 
revelation  of  the  presence  and  protection  of  God. 

What  a  picture  is  suggested !  There  is  Jacob,  slowly 
wending  his  way  toward  home,  his  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  and  servants  stretching  out  in  all  directions  and 
covering  the  landscape  with  their  wealth.  Jacob  lifted 
his  eye  from  his  earthly  possessions  for  a  moment  and 
looked  toward  heaven  (a  direction  in  which  he  had 
rarely  looked  for  all  those  twenty  years)  and  saw  the 
angels  of  God.  The  Scripture  says  they  “met  him.” 
Whether  we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  seen  actu- 
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ally  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  to  meet  him  and 
accompany  (i.e.  escort)  him  on  into  the  land  of  his 
fathers;  or  that  they  had  always  been  there  around  and 
above  him  protecting  him  and  his,  but  had  just  now  met 
the  gaze  of  his  physical  eyes  which  had  hitherto  been 
withholden  from  such  sights — it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  them  and  said,  “This  is  God’s 
host,  and  (seeing  also  his  own  camp  covering  the  land¬ 
scape)  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Mahanaim  (i.e. 
two  camps).” 

After  this  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  brook. 
Then,  as  scenes  become  more  and  more  familiar,  thus 
reminding  him  more  and  more  of  home  and  the  old  life 
from  which  he  fled,  one  individual  arose  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  his  memory  and  filled  his  heart  with  terror — 
ESAU.  What  of  Esau?  Had  his  feelings  toward  him 
changed,  or  did  he  still  determine  to  feed  fat  the 
ancient  grudge?  Was  he  still  angry  about  his  birthright 
and  blessing?  He  would  find  out,  so  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  Esau  to  tell  him  of  his  return  and  of  his  riches  and 
of  his  long  sojourn  with  Laban.  The  messenger  re¬ 
turned  announcing  that  Esau  was  coming  to  meet  him 
with  four  hundred  picked  men.  But  what  Esau’s  atti¬ 
tude  was  was  not  revealed. 

If  perchance  he  meant  to  fight,  Jacob  was  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  warfare.  He  could  not 
fight  an  open  foe ;  he  could  stab  a  man  in  the  back  if  he 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  spring  upon  him  as  a 
panther  springs  upon  an  unsuspecting  prey,  but  what 
would  he  do  against  a  soldier,  who  only  understood  the 
honest,  manly  method  of  the  battlefield?  So,  instead  of 
running  the  risk  of  such  an  encounter,  he  summoned  all 
his  old  questionable  methods  for  a  desperate  effort. 

First,  he  divided  his  possessions  into  two  bands  so 
that  if  Esau  should  come  to  one,  the  other  would  escape. 
Then  he  took  two  hundred  she  goats  with  instructions  to 
the  keepers  to  take  them  to  Esau  with  ingratiating 
words  and  greetings.  In  like  manner  he  sent  he  goats, 
ewes,  camels  with  their  colts,  cattle,  bulls,  asses,  and 
foals.  These  he  sent  flock  by  flock,  herd  by  herd,  group 
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separated  from  group  sufficient  distances  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  each  to  make  its  full  intended  impression  upon  the 
astonished  recipient.  And,  indeed,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  him  to  be  impressed  by  such  a  princely  gift,  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  head.  Esau 
would  certainly  see  that  this  brother  of  his  who  had 
gone  from  home  with  only  a  staff  was  no  longer  poor  but 
rich.  For  what  must  be  the  wealth  of  one  who  could 
make  such  an  enormous  present  as  that. 

We  may  notice  at  this  point  that  Jacob’s  financial 
history  has  been  reproduced  in  his  descendants.  For 
they,  too,  were  driven  from  their  homeland  in  poverty, 
and  have  been  spoiling  the  Gentiles  as  Jacob  did  Laban. 
And  when  they  shall  at  last  return  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  what  wealth  will  be  theirs !  So,  when  they  went 
forth  from  Egypt  to  go  to  Canaan,  they  went  with  all  the 
jewels  of  their  captors. 

After  this  cunningly  devised  plan,  Jacob  crossed  the 
Jabbok  with  his  vast  possessions  and  family.  Then,  as 
night  began  to  fall,  and  “drowsy  tinklings  lulled  the 
distant  folds,”  and  his  family  and  servants  slept,  watched 
by  the  twinkling  stars,  Jacob  began  to  be  afraid ;  afraid 
of  the  night,  afraid  of  the  future,  afraid  of  Esau,  afraid 
to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  ford  with  his  wild  brother. 
So,  quietly  he  left  his  couch,  tip-toed  past  this  sleeping 
companion  and  that,  avoiding  the  flocks  and  herds,  care¬ 
ful  lest  the  cracking  of  a  leaf  or  the  twisting  of  his  tunic 
against  a  flapping  tent  might  arouse  those  unsuspecting 
slumberers ;  and  made  his  cowardly  way  back  to  Jabbok, 
thence  across  it  to  spend  the  night  where  he  could  be 
separated  from  Esau  by  the  friendly  river. 

Thus  “Jacob  was  left  alone.”  There  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  those  words.  Where  was  he  left  alone?  In 
the  land  of  Gilead.  It  is  said  that  no  territory  in  the 
world  is  filled  with  so  many  dangers  as  that  spot  where 
Jacob  was  then.  Of  all  the  daring  explorers,  seldom 
have  any  been  so  bold  as  to  traverse  the  land  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan  in  the  vicinity  of  Jabbok — alone.  What  with 
the  danger  from  wild  beasts,  deadly  reptiles,  and  poison¬ 
ous  plants,  the  man  who  would  brave  those  hazards 
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would  be  decorated  with  the  superlative  medals  of  Ex< 
ploration  Societies.  It  was  there  Jacob  spent  that  most 
eventful  night. 

One  can  easily  imagine  him  there,  enveloped  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  nerves  on  edge  because  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  day  through  which  he  had  gone,  and 
the  fears  of  the  night  that  were  around  him.  How  he 
would  start  at  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  or  the  sudden 
gust  of  wind  against  his  cheek,  or  the  brushing  of  an 
insect  against  his  flesh,  or  the  low  growl  of  a  ravenous 
beast  in  the  distance.  Suddenly,  without  word  or  sound, 
a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  How  he  dodged  and 
attempted  to  thrust  it  off,  almost  shrieking  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fear!  But  his  enemy  (for  such  it  must  be)  closed 
with  him,  encircling  him  with  his  arms,  sought  to  throw 
him  first  this  way,  then  that.  There  they  wrestled.  But 
never  a  word  was  spoken  by  either;  only  now  and  again 
the  hot  breath  of  his  panting  contestant  fanning  his 
flushed  cheek.  Thus  they  wrestled  through  the  intermin¬ 
able  hours  of  the  night.  And  the  night  and  the  beasts 
and  the  serpents  witnessed  it,  till  at  last  the  first  grey 
streaks  of  dawn  came  to  look  upon  this  strange  en¬ 
counter. 

Suddenly  the  unknown  antagonist,  who  seemed  till 
then  to  be  only  a  good  match  for  Jacob,  assumed  super¬ 
natural  strength,  and  did  with  His  finger  what,  before. 
He  had  refrained  from  doing  with  His  arms  of  strength. 
“He  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh.”  And  Jacob 
became  limp  and  helpless.  The  first  round  of  the  wrest¬ 
ling  match  is  over.  For  it  is  evident  that  what  follows 
was  but  a  second  round  of  this  historic  event.  In  this 
first  round  Jacob  had  lost. 

Then  the  second  round  began,  but  Jacob,  who  evi¬ 
dently  had  now  discovered  that  he  was  wrestling  with 
Grod,  betook  him  to  other  weapons.  This  second  phase 
is  described  in  Hosea  12:4.  “By  his  strength  he  had 
power  with  God :  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and 
prevailed :  he  wept  and  made  supplication  with  Him :  he 
found  Him  in  Bethel.” 

The  tide  of  battle  turns  immediately.  The  Unseen, 
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Divine  Antagonist  now  pursues  tactics  by  which  He 
intends  to  end  the  wrestling.  “When  He  saw  that  He 
prevailed  not  against  him  (God  never  could  prevail 
against  one  who  used  the  weapons  of  **weeping**  and 
supplication’*)  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  socket  of  the 
hip  so  as  to  strain  it  [“watteqa”  (ypm)  from  “yaqa” 
(yp^)  “to  fall,”  “to  fall  out”]  or  put  it  out  of  joint. 
Having  done  this,  He  spoke,  and  these  are  the  first 
words  uttered  during  this  entire  night  scene.  His  words 
express  defeat.  “Let  me  go  for  the  day  breaketh.” 

Then  Jacob,  hanging,  a  helpless  cripple,  his  arms 
encircling  the  Person  of  his  God,  exclaims,  “I  will  not 
let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me.”  Here  we  notice  a 
beautiful  consistency  amid  all  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  this  strange  character.  In  spite  of  all  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  Jacob’s  life,  his  one  changeless  conviction 
was  this :  he  must  have  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  life, 
otherwise  it  would  be  empty  and  fruitless.  Just  what 
blessing  he  expected  is  not  indicated.  He  had  already 
received  the  birthright,  and  the  paternal  blessing.  What 
more  could  he  desire?  From  the  sequel,  it  may  be  he 
knew  that  he  needed  a  fundamental  change  in  his  per¬ 
sonality.  He  also  may  have  felt  the  burden  of  the 
shameful  name  he  bore,  and  desired  God  to  replace  it 
with  a  more  honorable  one.  Names  were  very  important 
among  the  patriarchs,  and  it  may  be  God  Himself  gave 
them.  We  know  He  did  give  some  of  them,  as  Abraham, 
and  Isaac.  He  had  even  been  known  to  alter  names 
previously  given,  into  changes  appropriate  to  changes  in 
character;  e.g.  Abram  was  changed  to  Abraham,  Sarai 
to  Sarah.  Jacob  may  have  desired  God  to  do  similarly 
for  him.  Probably  he  never  had  any  idea  of  having  his 
name  completely  changed  into  one  with  scarcely  a  simi¬ 
lar  syllable. 

Consistent  with  Jacob’s  prayer,  and,  as  if  a  defeated 
Gladiator  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  His 
conqueror,  God  introduced  the  subject  of  the  shameful 
name.  “What  is  thy  name?”  He  knew  what  it  was,  but 
Jacob  must  be  compelled  to  utter  its  dread  syllables  with 
its  awful  sound  before  it  was  finally  to  be  blotted  out. 
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Thus  the  sinner  must  see  the  full  import  of  his  utter 
sinfulness  before  throwing  himself  entirely  upon  the 
boundless  mercy  of  God.  “And  he  said:  Jacob.”  With 
what  hesitation,  hanging  of  the  head,  lowering  of  the 
eyes,  and  stammering  lips — one  might  easily  imagine. 

The  question  and  its  answer  were  only  preparatory 
to  the  welcome  communication  and  longed-for  blessing 
which  followed.  “Thy  name  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Jacob,  but  Israel.”  In  chapter  17 :5  God  said  to  Abram, 
“Neither  shall  thy  name  be  called  Abram”  etc.;  and  in 
35 :10,  to  Jacob,  “Thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more 
Jacob”  etc.,  but  in  those  places  the  word  is  “yiqqare” 
(xnp')  while  here  it  is  “yeamer”  (id«').  “For  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and 
hast  prevailed.”  (1)  He  had  prevailed  in  the  present 
contest  with  God,  and  therefore  from  henceforth  should 
be  celebrated,  not  for  craft  and  artful  management,  but 
for  true  valor;  a  name  greater  than  those  of  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  (Those  are  truly  mighty  and  honor¬ 
able  and  worthy  of  names  which  especially  distinguish 
them,  who  lay  hold  on  God  in  prayer.  They  can  say :  “I 
held  Him  and  would  not  let  Him  go.” — Song  3:4).  (2) 
The  “anashim”  the  men  with  whom  he  had  also 

prevailed,  refer  to  Esau  and  Laban.  Those  who  are  able 
to  prevail  with  God  should  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in 
prevailing  with  men. 

Encouraged  by  his  victory,  and  like  many  another, 
general,  attempting  to  take  full  advantage  of  it,  “Jacob 
asked  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  name.”  “And 
He  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my 
name?  And  He  blessed  him  there.”  To  this  request  he 
gets  no  answer  for  three  reasons:  (1)  That  Jacob  might 
not  be  too  proud  of  his  conquest,  nor  think  he  had  God 
at  such  an  advantage  as  to  compel  Him  to  do  whatever 
he  pleased.  Even  those  who  are  victorious  with  God 
must  not  presume.  (2)  God’s  name  is  not  comprehensi¬ 
ble  for  mortals,  and  therefore  not  to  be  inquired  into 
unless  He  wills  it.  When  Moses  asked  the  name  of  the 
One  “Who  dwelt  in  the  bush”  it  was  revealed.  But 
when  Jacob  asked  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  it  is  not 
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revealed.  Neither  was  it  revealed  to  Manoah  (Judges 
13:18).  (3)  The  revelation  of  the  Name  to  Jacob  at  this 
time  and  under  these  circumstances  would  be  no  benefit 
to  him.  God  never  reveals  His  truth  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity,  but  to  equip  us  for  either  present  or  future 
service.  “The  Tree  of  Life  is  better  than  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge.” 

But  though  God  did  not  reveal  His  Name,  He  gave 
Jacob  the  blessing,  for  it  was  only  upon  such  terms  that 
he  had  promised  to  release  Him.  We  are  not  told  what 
the  blessing  was,  but  may  assume  it  was  the  blessing 
Jacob  had  had  in  mind  all  the  time.  (The  Covenant 
blessing,  given  to  Abraham,  renewed  and  ratified  to 
Isaac.)  This  blessing  sheds  light  upon  the  darkness  of 
Jacob’s  soul.  It  was  night  there,  but  light  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  conflict,  and  now  it  is  full  bright  day  for  him 
within  and  without. 

“Then  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel :  for 
I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved.” 
“Peniel”  (^«'JB)  means  “the  face  of  God.”  The  LXX 
translates  it  “a  seer  of  God.”  He  had  had  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  having  seen  God,  and  this  spot  was  to  be 
set  apart  as  the  place  where  such  a  phenomenon  had 
occurred.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his 
“life  is  preserved.”  (1)  This  may  mean  that,  contrary 
to  Ex.  33:20  (“There  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live”),  he 
was  still  alive  even  though  he  had  had  such  an  intimate 
experience  with  Deity,  or  (2)  In  the  light  of  such  a 
blessed  crisis,  he  could  now  look  upon  life  as  something 
grander  and  loftier  than  hitherto.  He  may  have  come 
previously  to  the  place  where  he  felt  such  a  fruitless, 
worthless  life  as  his  was  not  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
may  have  been  on  the  verge  of  ending  it  all;  but  now, 
all  is  changed. 

We  must  notice  that  the  name  he  gives  the  place  pre¬ 
serves  and  perpetuates,  not  the  honor  of  his  valor  and 
victory,  but  only  the  honor  of  God’s  free  grace. 

“And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the  sun  rose  upon 
him  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh.”  Some  think  this  is 
part  of  the  previous  incident,  but  others  seem  to  imply 
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that  it  was  a  little  later,  as  Jacob  and  his  caravan  began 
to  wend  their  way  southward.  However,  this  chapter 
fittingly  closes  with  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  Patriarch 
as  he  retreats  from  view.  (1)  The  sun  is  rising  upon 
him,  the  whole  landscape  is  flooded  with  light,  every¬ 
thing  is  light  before  him,  his  future  is  bathed  in  golden 
beams,  light  is  also  within  his  heart.  “Weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.”  (2) 
He  is  limping  as  he  goes — ^limping  and  leaning  on  his 
staff.  This  limp  is  his  badge  of  honor.  Some  think  he 
halted  upon  his  thigh  to  his  dying  day.  Certain  it  is 
that  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  “when  he  was  a  dying 
he  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  worshipped, 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff**  (Heb.  11:21).  It  may 
be  the  poor  cripple  could  never  get  along  without  the 
staff  after  Penuel. 

“Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew 
which  shrank — unto  this  day.”  This  sinew  is  called 
“gid  hannasheh”i  (riB^jn  n'3)  or  “the  paralyzing  sinew,  i.e. 
the  one  which  causes  a  paralyzed  condition.  It  became 
a  traditional  custom  for  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  this 
incident,  never  to  eat  of  that  muscle,  in  any  beast,  by 
which  the  hip  bone  is  fastened  to  the  cup. 

We  will  not  follow  the  wanderings  of  Jacob  further, 
but  leave  him  as  he  limps  and  leaps  into  the  arms  of  his 
reconciled  brother,  Esau.  For  at  that  point  began  an 
entirely  new  period  of  his  life. 

II. 

There  are  a  few  things  to  be  noticed  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  (1)  Jacob’s  life  is  an  epitome  and  a  type  of 
the  history  of  his  descendants.  Just  as  his  life  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  so  may  the  history  of  Israel  be 
divided.  A.  His  life  at  home,  under  his  father’s  roof, 
during  which  he  only  did  things  that  were  evil,  so  that 
he  was  finally  driven  from  home  in  disgrace.  So  Israel’s 
first  epoch  was  as  a  nation,  in  the  land  God  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  the  land  of  Canaan.  Their  history  was 
then  one  of  evil  only;  rebelling  against  God,  breaking 
His  Commandments,  worshipping  idols ;  at  last  scattered 
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into  all  the  world,  the  blood  of  their  Messiah  on  their 
hands.  B.  His  life  away  from  home  with  Laban,  i.e. 
among  strangers.  This  was  a  time  of  treachery,  cheat¬ 
ing,  and  unrest.  So  Israel,  when  driven  from  their  land, 
have  been  scattered  among  Gentiles  fighting,  striving, 
scheming,  and  finally  (as  did  Jacob)  turning  their  faces 
homeward  after  despoiling  the  nations  of  their  riches. 
Also,  as  Jacob,  upon  nearing  home,  spent  a  troublous 
night  at  Penuel,  so  will  Israel  soon  experience  the  time 
of  “Jacob’s  Trouble,”  during  the  Tribulation.  C.  Jacob 
back  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  may  typify  Israel  again 
in  their  own  land,  enjoying  the  never-ending  blessings 
of  Jehovah. 

2.  Jacob  had  a  great  propensity  for  giving  names 
to  important  localities.  A.  Bethel  sometimes 

written  as  one  word,  sometimes  as  two — “The  House  of 
God.”  Here  Jacob  discovered  an  entirely  new  attribute 
of  Deity.  In  ch.  28:16  he  said  (after  the  night  vision) 
“Surely  [“aken”  (tD«)  only  once  besides  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Ex.  2 :14]  God  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.” 
The  emphasis  is  on  “this.”  He  had  always  known  God 
was  back  in  Beer-Sheba,  where  the  ancestral  home  was 
situated,  where  the  fire  burned  continually  upon  the 
altar  (lighted,  no  doubt,  by  the  very  hand  of  God),  and 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  in  turn  had  acted  as 
priest  for  the  family;  but  he  had  had  no  idea  He  was 
anywhere  else.  Now  he  finds  Him  here,  far  from  the 
recognized  holy  place.  Thus  he  learns  that  God  has 
gone  with  him  into  this  strange  land;  indeed  it  is  here 
God  promises  to  be  with  him  through  all  his  wanderings. 

One  modernistic  writer,  looking  upon  this  whole 
thing  as  legend,  states,  as  if  it  were  a  well-known  fact, 
and  not  the  product  of  his  fertile  brain,  that  many 
places  in  the  ancient  world  were  looked  upon  as  the 
peculiar  spots  visited  by  the  gods,  or  some  God,  which 
could  be  recognized  by  appearances  of  the  deity  of  the 
place  to  travelers  who  happened  to  rest  there,  and  that 
such  a  place  was  Bethel.  Jacob,  says  this  writer,  had  a 
vision  of  God  there,  and  therefore  recognized  this  as  one 
of  the  spots,  favored  with  such  Presences.  Jacob’s  ex- 
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clamation,  then,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  unusually 
fortunate  to  have  lighted  upon  such  a  sacred  spot.  “God 
is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.”  (What  meaningless, 
aimless,  fantastic,  grotesque,  blasphemous,  disgraceful 
things  unbelievers  have  the  impudence  to  say  about  the 
Sacred  Word  of  our  God,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  at 
present  to  exclaim.) 

It  is  at  Bethel,  too,  that  Jacob  sees  the  angels  ascend¬ 
ing  and  then  descending.  Thus  he  becomes  conscious 
of  the  intermittent  presence  of  the  angelic  host.  B. 
Mahanaim.  (D'jno)  “Two  camps.”  The  two  camps 
consisted  of  his  own,  stretched  far  out  over  the  valley; 
and  the  camp  or  host  of  angels  above  him,  in  whom  he 
recognized  a  host  of  God  given  him  as  escort.  Here  he 
learns  that  the  presence  of  angels  is  not  intermittent, 
but  constant.  “The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
them  that  fear  Him.”  At  this  place,  according  to  Eli 
Smith,  is  still  found  upon  a  mountain  terrace,  a  place 
called  “Mahne.” 

C.  Peniel.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  mean  “the 
face  of  God.”  Thus  we  have  three  great  crises  in  Jacob’s 
life:  the  House  of  God,  the  Host  of  God,  the  Face  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  House  or  the  Host  but  the  Face  of 
God  that  changed  him  from  Jacob  to  Israel. 

3.  We  may  also  learn  from  Jacob’s  life  that  even 
after  conversion,  one  still  bears  about  the  characteristics 
of  “the  Old  Man.”  Israel  frequently  did  many  things 
after  Peniel  that  remind  us  of  the  old  Jacob.  “That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.”  “Fear  not,  thou 
worm,  Jacob, — I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.” 
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UNRECOGNIZED  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING 
THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 

By  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D. 

The  commentators  have  always  found  John  1:13  a 
crux.  A  crux  it  certainly  is;  but  even  so  most  scholars 
have  not  realized  how  much  of  a  crux  it  is,  because  three 
points  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  original  have 
usually  been  ignored.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It  has  the  form,  lyevvifiOTiaav, 
from  YEvvctcD,  not  its  basic  meaning  is  to 

engender,  to  beget.  When  used  of  the  mother,  as  it 
rarely  is,  its  proper  sense  is  to  conceive,  as  is  shown  by 
its  use  in  the  middle,  which  means  to  create.  In  spite  of 
that  fact,  it  is  usually  rendered  “to  bring  forth,  to 
bear.”  In  the  New  Testament  the  usage  is  somewhat 
loose ;  but  in  Luke  1 :13  and  23 :29  the  basic  meaning,  “to 
conceive,”  shines  through  just  as  it  does  in  Aeschylus, 
Suppliants  47.  In  Matthew  1:16  the  basic  meaning, 
“begotten,”  again  appears;  for  “born”  fails  to  meet  the 
situation.  He  was  begotten  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Similarly,  in  John  1:13  the  meaning  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  “begotten”  as  will  duly  appear  when  the  case  has 
been  presented  in  its  entirety. 

Translators  are  not  unduly  particular  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  words,  as  our  English  Bible  abundantly  shows. 
Thus,  Luke  does  not  say  (3:23),  “being,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  the  son  of  Joseph”;  but  he  does  say,  “being,  as 
the  custom  was,  a  Son  of  Joseph” ;  for  the  Greek  has  no 
“the.”  In  other  words,  Jesus  was  enrolled  as  the  law 
or  custom  required.  He  was  a  Bar-Joseph,  getting  his 
patronymic  from  his  legal  father.  A  father  He  had  to 
have  or  become  an  outcast,  and  the  natural  thing  to  do 
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was  to  enroll  Him  in  Joseph’s  line.  That  He  was  so 
enrolled  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  soon  as  all  the  facts 
are  known.  Moreover,  no  one  in  His  day  supposed  that 
He  was  the  son  of  Joseph.  The  Talmud,  the  Toldotk 
Jeshu,  and  the  typical  oriental  three-fold  insult  in  John 
8:41  make  that  matter  clear.  From  His  own  day  until 
now  He  has  been  known  to  the  Jews  as  “Jesus  the 
Bastard,”  a  mamzer  w*ben  hor-niddah,  rn:n  pi  nroD. 

The  passage  in  John  makes  no  sense,  unless  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  oriental,  like  the  Mexican,  insults  by 
inuendo.  What  the  verse  really  means  is  this:  “We 
were  not  born  of  fornication  (as  you  were),  we  have  one 
father  (not  two,  a  real  one  and  a  legal  one,  as  you 
have),  our  God  (He  can’t  be  Father  to  a  bastard).”  The 
Greek  has  “the  God,”  not  “even  God,”  and  the  idiom  is 
a  common  one.  The  possessive  in  Greek  is  used  for  em¬ 
phasis,  and  when  none  is  intended  the  article  is  used.  In 
English  we  have  to  employ  the  possessive  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 

Far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  inner  content 
of  words.  It  leads  to  confusion  and  dispute.  In  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Luke  the  verb  is  a  denominative  from  the  word 
for  custom  or  law,  a  word  found  in  our  own  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  “the  second  (giving  of  the)  law.”  Liddell  and 
Scott  state  that  it  has  an  impersonal  idiom,  <hg  vopl^Etai, 
meaning,  “as  the  custom  is.”  Luke  uses  this  idiom  in 
the  past  tense,  and  the  meaning  must  therefore  be,  “as 
the  custom  was.”  The  verb  has  secondary  meanings; 
but  the  basic  idea  of  custom  or  customary  action  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  it  may  mean,  to  think  of  as 
a  customary  thing,  or,  as  we  say  in  colloquial  English, 
to  think  a  lot  of,  hence  “to  esteem,  hold  in  honor.” 
Again,  it  may  mean  to  think  as  a  customary  thing,  to 
think  habitually,  hence  “to  own,  acknowledge,  believe,” 
and  this  last  meaning  (the  very  construction  of  the 
words  used  shows  it)  is  the  true  one  in  Matthew  5 :17, 
10:34,  20:10;  Luke  2:44;  Acts  7:25,  8:20,  14:19,  16:27, 
17 :29,  21 :29 ;  I  Corinthians  7 :26, 36 ;  and  I  Timothy  6 :6. 

Note  the  result.  The  disciples  were  commanded  not 
to  believe  that  Jesus  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  to  send 
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peace  on  the  earth,  the  laborers  believed  that  they  would 
get  more,  His  parents  believed  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
company,  Moses  believed  that  his  brethren  understood, 
Simon  believed  that  he  could  buy  the  gift  of  God,  Paul 
was  believed  to  be  dead,  the  jailor  believed  that  the  pris¬ 
oners  had  escaped,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the 
godhead  is  like  gold,  they  believed  that  Paul  had  brought 
a  man  into  the  temple,  Paul  believed  it  to  be  good  for  a 
man  to  remain  as  he  was,  but  he  added  that  if  a  man 
believed  himself  to  be  acting  unseemly,  he  should  agree 
to  a  marriage,  and  a  conceited  man  believes  that  godli¬ 
ness  is  a  way  of  gain.  Supposition  goes  with  phleg¬ 
matic  temperaments.  It  does  not  fit  intense  ones,  and 
Semites  are  intense.  Long  intimacy  with  a  Hebrew 
brought  up  to  be  a  rabbi  has  helped  me  to  understand. 

That  a  Jewish  custom  was  involved  is  clear;  for 
from  the  earliest  times  until  now  the  Jews  have  used 
patronymics.  Old  Testament  names  have  no  “the”  in 
them.  Joshua  Son  of  Nun  and  so  with  all  the  rest  is 
what  we  should  have,  even  if  the  new  Jewish  translation 
has  failed  to  note  the  fact.  Zerubbabel  was  not  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  but  of  the  younger  Pedaiah  (I  Chron.  3 :19)  ; 
yet  his  name  was  Zerubbabel  Son  of  Shealtiel  just  the 
same,  because  he  was  next  in  line  for  the  kingly  honors. 
As  the  Greek  patronymics  had  gone  the  way  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  ones.  Bar- Joseph  had  to  be  rendered  Son  of  Joseph, 
and  Luke  did  just  that. 

At  the  beginning  one  name  was  enough.  When  that 
ceased  to  be  true,  the  natural  thing  was  done :  a  father's 
name  was  added  with  a  prefix  meaning  Son-of.  Other 
nations  all  over  the  world  have  used  the  same  custom. 
We  have  over  seventy-five  names  ending  in  -son,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  originally  a  patron3rmic.  All  our 
names  ending  in  -s,  such  as  Peters,  Johns,  or  Jones,  Wil¬ 
liams,  etc.,  are  likewise  patronymics  in  origin.  Welsh 
Ap-  (Bowen  is  really  Ap-Owen),  Irish  O',  Norman 
French  Fitz-,  Scottish  Mac-,  Scotch-Irish  Me-,  along 
with  such  suffixes  as  Polish  -sky  (-ska),  Russian  -vich 
(-vna),  etc.,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Family 
names  in  Russia  are  not  used  apart  from  formal  occa- 
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sions  or  cases  in  court,  the  middle  name,  always  a 
patronymic  in  former  days,  if  not  now,  being  employed 
instead.  Thus,  we  have  Michael  Alexandrovich,  or  re« 
versed  for  a  son,  Alexander  Michailovich,  as  the  proper 
thing  in  Russian  names,  and  Polish  names  in  -sky  are 
common  among  Jews.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 
shows  both  the  modern  translation  of  a  Jewish  name 
and  the  true  ancient  form. 

While  these  things  may  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on 
the  two  genealogies,  they  are  actually  vital  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  each.  By  some  strange  oversight  com¬ 
mentators  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  ancient  psy¬ 
chology.  Jewish  men  do  not  even  now  think  as  western 
men  do  unless  educated  to  do  so.  (Jews  tell  me  that  I 
am  right  about  that.)  As  a  gentile  Luke  would  take 
the  legal  line  of  Jesus,  and  that  had  to  be  the  line  of 
His  legal  father.  From  that  conclusion  there  is  no  es¬ 
cape,  since  women  did  not  count.  On  the  other  hand, 
Matthew,  as  a  Jew,  would  have  to  take  the  royal  line  if 
he  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  line  had  to 
be  Mary’s  line,  since  Joseph  had  no  part  whatever  in 
the  begetting  of  Jesus.  That  is  plain  from  both  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jewish  records. 

However,  the  difficulty  about  women  would  still  be 
present,  and  Mary  had  to  have  a  proxy  in  consequence. 
As  Joseph  was  her  husband  and  cousin,  he  could  be 
reckoned  as  a  begotten  son  of  her  father,  precisely  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Zerubbabel,  and  that  will  explain 
Matthew’s  strange  phrasing  of  the  situation,  “Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  begotten  Jesus,”  etc. 
While  this  is  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  it  is  sound 
and  will  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  analysis.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  who  had  given 
much  study  to  the  matter.  That,  at  least,  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  sent  me  by  a  friend  who  was  himself  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  my  conclusions. 

A  tradition  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  effect  that  Mary  was  able  to  enter  the  temple  as  a 
woman  in  the  royal  line,  while  Joseph  could  not  do  so, 
and  that  explains  why  she  was  the  one  to  find  Jesua 
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there.  As  her  father’s  grandson,  Jesus  was  in  the  royal 
line,  and  He  was  therefore  able  to  enter  and  dispute 
with  the  doctors.  As  Ben-  (Hebrew)  and  Bar-  (Ara¬ 
maic)  mean  descendant  rather  than  son,  it  is  clear  why 
Jesus  was  a  Son  of  David.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Davidson, 
and  no  difficulty  is  encountered  there. 

One  more  puzzle  can  now  be  disposed  of,  namely,  the 
meaning  of  Assir  in  I  Chronicles  3:17.  It  should  be 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Jeconiah,  as  the  text  reads;  but  he 
was  under  a  curse  (Jer.  22:30)  and  was  to  have  no  son 
to  sit  on  his  throne.  But  Jehoiakim,  his  father,  was  also 
cursed  (Jer.  36:30),  and  both  facts  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Jeconiah  would  naturally  choose  a  nephew  in 
Solomon’s  line  as  a  son-in-law,  so  as  to  escape  from  the 
curse,  and  Assir  was  probably  such  an  one.  When  he 
died,  however,  leaving  no  male  heir,  the  levirate  mar¬ 
riage  which  tradition  says  was  resorted  to  somewhere 
in  the  line  would  naturally  be  put  into  effect,  and  a 
brother  of  Assir  would  become  involved.  Such  a  brother, 
if  the  curses  were  to  be  effective  could  not  be  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  line,  and  it  appears  that  there  was  none,  for  Neri, 
a  half-brother  in  Nathan’s  line,  raised  up  a  son,  Sheal- 
tiel,  to  be  credited  to  Assir,  precisely  as  he  is  in  the 
passage  cited.  That  meets  all  the  difficulties  and  satis¬ 
fies  the  requirements.  As  to  the  reference  in  the  Talmud 
to  Mary  as  a  daughter  of  Heli,  she  would  so  figure  after 
her  marriage  until  such  time  as  her  father  made  Joseph 
a  Son  of  Jacob.  That  Heli  and  Jacob  were  brothers  is 
probable,  since  Matthan  and  Matthat  may  be  merely 
variations  in  a  man’s  name  due  to  a  faulty  Nu.  (Years 
after  I  reached  that  conclusion  I  found  just  such  a  letter 
in  my  own  Greek  notes,  and  writers  in  those  days  were 
not  unduly  particular  in  the  matter  of  legible  writing!) 
It  therefore  appears  that  Godet’s  conjecture  that  two 
records  were  united  in  Luke  is  baseless;  for,  further¬ 
more,  the  articles  in  Luke’s  list  do  not  belong  to  the 
proper  names;  they  stand  for  an  omitted  word  meaning 
Son.  The  idiom  was  common  enough  (cf.  2:49,  Iv  toI? 
ToiJ  jcaTe6s  [lov),  and  I  have  never  recovered  from  my 
astonishment  that  the  construction  was  not  recognized. 
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But — ^to  get  back  to  our  original  proposition — “were 
begotten”  does  not  fit  the  meaning  of  verse  13  in  John, 
and  it  should  not;  for  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  the 
translation  is  wrong,  if  ancient  evidence  counts  for  any¬ 
thing.  Moreover,  such  textual  critics  as  Blass  and 
Harnack  (the  latter  rejected  the  virgin  birth)  agree 
with  me  that  such  is  the  case;  for  three  of  the  church 
fathers  so  state.  Tertullian,  writing  not  far  from  209 
A.D.,  Irenaeus,  probably  earlier  than  180  A.D.,  and 
Justin  Martyr,  certainly  as  early  as  135  A.D.,  all  testify 
that  the  present  text  is  wrong,  that  the  singular,  not  the 
plural  is  original,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  Jesus,  not 
to  His  followers.  These  facts  were  noted  long  ago  in 
Vol.  LXXIII  (July,  1916),  pp.  349-351. 

Our  earliest  manuscripts  do  not  antedate  331  A.D., 
so  that  the  church  fathers  carry  the  te^^t  back  some  200 
years  beyond  our  earliest  documents,  and  they  deserve 
to  be  heeded.  Strangely  enough  the  scribes  who  foisted 
the  present  reading  into  the  text  failed  to  note  that  the 
Greek  has  dvSQo?,  a  word  that  cannot  mean  a  human 
being  but  must  mean  a  man,  or  husband,  as  opposed  to 
a  woman.  In  this  fact  consists  the  second  vital  point; 
for  the  word  is  now  rendered  as  if  it  meant  a  human 
being.  It  does  not,  and  it  cannot.  That  complicates  the 
situation  and  makes  a  mess  of  the  entire  sentence. 

Again,  if  the  relative  refers  to  believers,  its  ante¬ 
cedent  must  be  looked  for  in  a  word  some  eleven  places 
removed  from  the  relative  (look  it  up  in  your  Greek 
testament),  since  the  participle  belongs  to  the  pronoun 
(“them”)  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  substantive,  and  the 
Greek  does  not  repeat  the  “them”  as  the  English  does. 
Furthermore,  the  Greek  has  elg  to  ovojia  a^oii,  “on  the 
name  of  him”  immediately  before  the  relative,  and  the 
relative  should  naturally  belong  to  the  word  meaning 
“him,”  since  the  Greek  has  a  habit  of  keeping  relatives 
near  their  antecedents.  In  fact,  it  does  more  than  this; 
for  the  relationship  is  often  so  close  that  the  relative 
takes  the  case  of  the  antecedent,  a  practice  that  seems 
strange  to  western  minds.  That  practice  may  have  been 
the  source  of  the  corruption,  since  the  original  reading 
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may  have  been  oC,  and  that  would  easily  suggest  that  ot 
was  the  proper  reading.  (See  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar,  Section  1033.)  The  addition  of  the  plural  ending 
to  the  verb  at  the  end  would  then  be  inevitable,  and  the 
natural  sequence  of  verse  H  would  disappear.  In  13  He 
is  begotten  (by  the  Holy  Ghost),  and  (xal)  in  14  He 
(thus)  becomes  flesh. 

But  even  now  the  story  is  not  fully  told;  for  the 
Greek  has  ei  alfi,dto)v,  “out  of  bloods,”  plural,  not  singu¬ 
lar  as  in  English.  When  all  points  have  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  original  meaning  was: 
“those  who  believe  on  the  name  of  Him  who  was  begot¬ 
ten,  not  of  bloods  (sexual  union),  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh  (carnal  desire),  nor  of  the  will  of  a  husband  (im¬ 
posed  on  his  wife),  but  of  God.”  Remember  that  a 
woman  was  subordinate  in  a  Jewish  household — she  is 
yet  in  many  cases — and  the  husband’s  word  was  law. 
By  him  all  things  were  settled.  However,  a  husband 
cannot  control  his  wife’s  beliefs,  and  the  word  for  hus¬ 
band  has  no  place  in  the  present  reading.  The  plural 
calls  for  dvflQcojtov,  Latin  hominis;  but  the  Vulgate  has 
viri,  which  again  has  to  mean  a  man,  or  husband,  as 
opposed  to  a  woman,  or  wife,  the  childbearer. 

Yet  another  case  remains;  for  some  critics  tell  us 
that  Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth.  If  they  are 
right,  his  opening  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
are  a  strange  mixture.  They  have  been  perverted  to 
mean  that  Jesus  was  merely  a  man;  but  that  is  non¬ 
sense,  as  an  examination  of  the  Greek  will  show.  Paul 
says  that  as  far  as  His  body  was  concerned  (xatd  od^xa) 
Jesus  was  a  Son  of  David,  but  as  far  as  His  spirit  was 
concerned  (xatd  jtvevjia),  to  which  he  adds  the  word, 
dyKoovviig,  He  was  “marked  out  by  bounds  as  (the)  Son 
of  God  in  power  out  of  an  awakening  of  corpses,”  or 
from  corpses,  which  is  taken  to  mean  His  own  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead.  The  meaning  of  the  added  word 
is  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  English. 

It  is  a  genitive  of  characteristic,  and  such  genitives 
in  Greek  always  refer  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
thing  referred  to,  so  that  the  meaning  must  be,  “a  spirit 
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whose  chief  characteristic  was  holiness.”  In  other 
words,  Jesus  had  a  body  belonging  in  David’s  line,  but 
the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  that  body,  a  spirit  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  holiness,  was  marked  out  by  bounds 
as  (the)  Son  of  God  in  power,  either  because  He  raised 
the  dead  or  because  He  himself  arose  from  the  dead, 
whichever  the  Greek  actually  means.  It  is  not  easy  to 
settle  that  question  absolutely,  but  either  meaning  is 
significant.  He  had  the  power  over  death. 

Now,  consider  this  (8:3):  “for  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God,  send¬ 
ing  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh  and  for 
sin,  (did  and)  condemned  sin  in  the  fiesh”;  etc.  Would 
Paul  have  said  “the  Son  of  Himself,”  “His  own  Son,”  if 
he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  virgin  birth?  Could  he 
have  said  that  of  any  human  being  except  one  bom  of  a 
virgin,  as  the  New  Testament  relates  the  story?  He 
must  have  known  that  xvQiog,  “Lord,”  is  used  in  the 
Septuagint  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jehovah, 
but  he  used  it  of  Jesus  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times,  in  his  various  epistles,  although  he  must 
have  realized  its  significance.  Does  that  indicate  any 
ignorance  of  the  truth?  Does  it  fail  to  recognize  Jesus 
as  divine  in  the  New  Testament  sense? 

When  he  says  (Gal.  4:4) :  “God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
born  of  a  woman,”  he  must  mean  born  of  a  virgin,  for 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  Jesus  could  be  God’s 
own  Son,  as  Paul  himself  calls  Him.  What  did  he  mean 
by  saying  that  “Christ  Jesus”  is  “the  image  of  the  in¬ 
visible  God,”  in  whom  all  things  were  created,  “and  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist”  (Col. 
1:15-17),  if  he  did  not  know  of  or  believe  in  the  virgin 
birth?  When  all  of  his  statements  are  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
virgin  birth,  they  are  reduced  to  a  jumble  of  foolish 
platitudes;  for  he  could  not  say  such  things  as  he  did 
say  constantly  and  refer  to  a  mere  human  being.  If 
he  had  done  any  such  thing  as  that,  he  would  not  be 
“the  ablest  theological  thinker  of  all  time”  but  a  silly 
babbler,  the  thing  that  some  would  like  to  prove  him. 
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If  any  of  the  above  Greek  New  Testament  state¬ 
ments  have  not  been  recognized  for  what  they  really 
are,  it  is  not  because  they  have  not  been  there  all  the 
time,  but  because  scholarship  has  become  careless  and 
has  been  doing  superficial  work.  A  bad  custom  has 
arisen  of  defending  theories  regardless  of  pertinent 
facts,  and  it  is  deadly.  The  most  valuable  lesson  that 
we  students  learned  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Gildersleeve  himself : 
“Pin  your  faith  to  nobody,  least  of  all  to  yourself,  verify 
everything.”  That  habit,  persisted  in  for  over  forty 
years,  enabled  me  to  solve  a  riddle  that  had  baffled  the 
Classical  scholars  of  the  world  for  some  twenty  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  done  by  finding  the  actual  content  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words  as  opposed  to  meanings  given 
them  by  scholars  in  translations.  The  strain  became  so 
great  that  I  turned  to  Bible  problems  for  a  counter  irri¬ 
tant,  using  the  same  methods.  Some  strange  things 
were  uncovered,  and  the  above  are  but  samples  of  what 
I  found. 

Belmont,  Massachusetts. 
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A  HOUSE  OF  MERCHANDISE 
By  Morris  Humphrey  Roach 

Is  the  tendency  to  make  the  church  an  emporium  at 
variance  with  God’s  instruction?  Are  Jesus’  words 
“Make  not  my  father’s  house  an  house  of  merchandise” 
apropos?  Should  Paul’s  teaching  on  Christian  giving 
be  disregarded? 

The  majority  of  Protestant  churches  are  continually, 
or  at  intervals,  engaged  in  merchandising  plans  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  the  church.  Nationally  promoted 
plans,  as  well  as  local  schemes,  have  enjoyed  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  an  unquestioning  church.  There  has  not  lacked 
ingenuity  to  devise  plans,  but  there  has  lacked  the 
spiritual  integrity  to  despise  them.  The  church  has  been 
solicited  by  commercial  enterprises  to  prostitute  her 
ideals  of  Christian  giving  for  a  2%  profit.  Dinners, 
card  parties,  raffles,  food  sales,  plays,  musicals,  etc., 
ad  infinitum^  have  also  been  promoted  in  the  interest  of 
church  financing.  This  is  merchandising  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  selling  something  in  order  to  apply 
the  profits  to  Christian  work.  The  worthiness  of  the 
purpose  does  not  recommend  the  method.  “The  end 
does  not  justify  the  means.”  No  matter  how  freely  a 
purchase  is  made  it  is  not  a  gift.  If  it  is  right  for  a 
church  to  be  an  emporium,  Paul  was  wrong  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  Christian  giving.  If  merchandising  in  the  house 
of  God  is  right,  then  Jesus  was  wrong  in  driving  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  temple. 

The  purging  of  commercialism  from  the  temple  oc¬ 
curred  on  two  different  occasions.  The  first  was  prob¬ 
ably  early  in  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  and  at 
the  Passover  season  (John  2:13-16).  The  second  was 
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on  the  day  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  (Matt  21:12,  13; 
Mark  11:16-18;  Luke  19:45,  46).  The  “zeal”  for  the 
house  of  God  burned  within  Him  as  He  witnessed  the 
market  scene  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  He  was 
“eaten  up”  with  indignation  at  the  abuse  of  getting  and 
spending  in  the  Father^s  house.  It  is  true  that  the  oxen, 
sheep,  and  doves  were  needed  for  the  sacrifices;  and 
that  change  was  needed  for  the  temple  tax.  Some  have 
maintained  that  for  these  reasons  a  certain  amount  of 
shopping  was  necessary;  but  Jesus  did  not  try  to  re¬ 
form  the  “den  of  thieves,”  neither  did  He  try  to  reduce 
the  excessive  prices  being  charged.  The  house  of  prayer 
had  been  transformed  into  a  house  of  merchandise.  He 
energetically  purged  the  temple  of  its  commercialism  by 
casting  out  those  who  bought  as  well  as  those  who  sold. 
Amidst  the  scene  of  overturned  tables,  scattered  money, 
and  the  exodus  of  angry  merchants  with  beasts  and 
doves  our  Lord  utters,  with  all  the  passion  of  His  indig¬ 
nation,  “Take  these  things  hence ;  make  not  my  Father’s 
house  an  house  of  merchandise.” 

In  addition  to  the  example  and  teaching  our  Lord 
gives  on  the  propriety  of  running  a  business  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  house  of  God  we  have  the  positive  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Paul  on  the  matter  of  Christian  giving.  This 
strikes  more  directly  at  the  modern  problem,  because 
merchandise  is  not  only  in  connection  with  the  church; 
but  also,  in  very  fact,  a  means  of  support  for  the 
church.  Buying  is  not  giving,  and  Paul  stresses  giving 
as  the  only  method  of  supporting  the  Lord’s  work  (2 
Cor.  8  and  9). 

Giving  is  a  Christian  “grace”  which  is  expected  of 
all  those  who  have  first  given  themselves  to  the  Lord 
(2  Cor.  8:  6,  7).  The  method  is  for  “everyone”  to  give 
on  the  “first  day  of  the  week”  .  .  .  “as  God  has  pros¬ 
pered”  (1  Cor.  16:2).  The  principle  of  the  collection 
is  not  the  tithe.  The  tithe  was  a  necessity  under  the 
law.  The  Christian  grace  of  giving  is  “not  of  neces¬ 
sity”  (2  Cor.  9:7).  The  gift  is  to  be  given  cheerfully 
(2  Cor.  9:7),  and  willingly  (2  Cor.  9:7).  Willingness 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  should  be  accompanied  by  “a 
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performance  also  out  of  that  which  ye  have”  (2  Cor. 
8:11).  Giving  is  an  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the 
heart  (2  Cor.  9:7)  and  is  to  be  prosecuted  “as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered”  (1  Cor.  16:2).  The  tithe  antedates 
the  law  and  runs  throughout  Scripture.  Christian  giv¬ 
ing  should  not  be  less  than  the  tithe,  and  the  motive 
might  well  prompt  a  larger  gift. 

Sacrificial  giving  is  the  touchstone  for  the  support 
of  the  Lord's  work.  It  is  the  only  type  of  giving  that 
reaches  the  life  of  the  giver,  and  consequently  com¬ 
mands  his  interest.  Purchasing  items  to  have  profit 
accrue  to  the  church  is  too  impersonal.  The  communi¬ 
cant’s  grace  of  giving  is  not  exercised  by  a  medium  of 
barter.  The  direct  and  outright  gift  is  an  expression 
of  the  heart’s  desire,  and  interprets  both  faith  and  ap¬ 
preciation  in  terms  of  practical  help.  The  example  of 
the  Macedonian  church  is  that  out  of  their  “deep  pov¬ 
erty”  they  gave  sacrificially.  The  result  was  that  it 
“abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.”  They 
did  not  make  poverty  an  excuse  (2  Cor.  8:2);  neither 
did  the  “poor  widow”  (Luke  21:1-4).  They  did  not 
wait  to  be  urged,  or  primed  by  a  special  campaign.  The 
fact  of  their  liberality  was  noteworthy  not  for  the 
amount  given,  but  the  amount  remaining  for  the  giver. 
It  was  not  the  largeness  of  the  gift  in  God’s  sight,  but 
the  display  of  the  heart’s  desire.  After  giving  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord,  the  material  ministry  came  as  a 
fruit  of  their  spirituality. 

The  motive  which  prompts  such  giving  is  the  per¬ 
son  of  Jesus  Christ.  Giving  is  “to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  your  love”  (2  Cor.  8:8),  and  is  “the  proof  of  your 
love”  (2  Cor.  8:24).  Love  for  whom?  “For  ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  be  rich”  (2  Cor.  8:9).  Christ  was 
rich  (Heb.  1:2,  3)  in  possessions,  as  “heir  of  all  things”; 
in  ability,  as  the  One  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made; 
in  glory,  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory;  in 
personality,  as  “the  express  image  of  his  person”;  in 
power,  as  the  One  “upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
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his  power”;  in  service,  as  One  who  “had  by  himself 
purged  our  sins”;  and  in  fellowship,  as  the  One  who 
“sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.” 
Christ  was  rich;  but,  laying  aside  His  riches,  He,  who 
was  “in  the  form  of  God,”  “made  himself  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion,”  took  on  the  “form  of  a  servant,”  “was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,”  “humbled  himself,”  and  became 
obedient  unto  the  death  of  the  cross.  This  was  done 
that  His  poverty  might  abound  unto  our  riches.  We 
are  debtors  in  appreciation  of  the  riches  of  God’s  free 
grace.  We  are  rich  in  possessions — “heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ”  (Rom.  8:17) ;  in  ability — “I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthens  me” 
(Phil.  4:13);  in  glory — “that  we  may  be  also  glorified 
together”  (Rom.  8:17);  in  personality — a  new  creature 
in  Christ  (John  3:7  with  2  Cor.  5:17);  in  power — 
strengthened  through  Christ  (Phil.  4:13  with  John 
15 :5) ;  in  service — “created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works”  (Eph.  2:10);  and  in  fellowship — “so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord”  (1  Thess.  4:17,  John  14:3). 

Christian  giving  is  motivated  by  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us.  A  willing  gift  is  a  proof 
of  our  sincerity  and  love,  and  rewards  are  added  to  en¬ 
courage  this  type  of  giving.  In  the  first  place  God’s 
love  is  commended  to  us  for  “God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver”  (2  Cor.  8:7).  In  the  second  place,  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”  (Acts.  20:35).  It  is  a 
means  of  laying  up  “treasures  in  heaven.” 

Neither  in  the  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
nor  in  the  instruction  of  Paul  is  there  any  warrant  for 
the  money  making  schemes  in  the  modern  church.  Neg¬ 
lecting  the  love  gift,  the  traffic  is  in  the  coin  of  apathy. 
Dissipating  their  love  for  their  Lord,,  they  barter  for  a 
profit.  Having  no  appreciation  for  the  riches  provided 
through  Christ,  and  no  heart  of  love  to  mediate  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  His  love  to  all  people,  they  meagerly  support  the 
Lord’s  work  on  a  profit  and  loss  basis.  Present  methods 
of  financing  delineate  an  outwardly  religious  but  spir¬ 
itually  barren  condition  in  the  church.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  subtle  attack  on  the  effectiveness  of 
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church  work  than  the  merchandising  program.  It  is  a 
difficult  situation  in  which  to  about  face;  but  rich  divi¬ 
dends  in  spiritual  growth,  in  church  financing,  and  in 
Christian  service  await  the  churches  that  will  cease 
merchandising  and  apply  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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BIBLICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 
By  Kenneth  M.  Monroe,  Th.D. 

The  word  “history”  may  desi^ate  two  somewhat 
different  concepts:  a  record  of  events  or  events  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  widest  sense  “history”  includes  all  that 
has  happened,  not  merely  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
but  also  that  of  the  natural  world.  Modern  science  has 
revealed  there  is  nothing  absolutely  static;  that  we  live 
in  a  dynamic  universe  of  change,  therefore  everything 
has  its  history,  whether  recorded  or  unrecorded  by  man. 
Fallaciously  the  term  “prehistoric”  has  been  employed 
to  designate  that  vague  and  hypothetical  period  of  be¬ 
ginnings,  instead  of  the  more  proper  expression  “pre¬ 
literary  history.” 

By  ordinary  usage  “history”  treats  especially  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  communities,  states  and 
nations,  with  special  reference  to  intelligence,  morality, 
religion,  social  organization,  economics,  aesthetic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  peace  and  war  relations  with  other  govern¬ 
ments. 

Of  late,  history  has  become  ambitious  in  its  desire  to 
be  considered  among  the  sciences.  If  we  define  science 
as  an  accurate  description  of  phenomena  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  the  historian  is  at  a  disadvantage,  in 
that  he  is  dependent  upon  sources,  the  reliability  of 
which  he  must  determine  by  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 

In  many  instances,  especially  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  historian’s  relation  to  his  source 
material  is  as  the  position  of  the  college  chemistry  pro¬ 
fessor  entirely  relying  for  his  knowledge  of  certain  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  testimony  of  high  school  general 
science  students.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
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historiographer,  and  in  spite  of  his  handicap  we  have 
today  a  comprehensive  history  from  near  the  time  of 
man’s  appearance  on  this  orbicular  planet  to  the  present. 
Generally  speaking,  we  are  satisfied  to  accept  his  facts 
in  logical  arrangement. 

Historical  epistemology  factually  discusses  the  rise, 
progress  and  decline  of  communities,  states  and  nations 
with  the  utmost  volubility,  but  with  evident  limitations 
and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  catalogues  the 
causes  and  the  necessary  reasons  of  every  fact.  When 
the  pure  historiographer  has  completed  his  task  of 
recording  events  in  their  proper  relation  the  metaphy¬ 
sician  can  begin  to  philosophize  attempting  to  explain 
the  “why”  of  the  known  “what.” 

Accepting  the  facts  of  the  historiographer,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  seek  out  their  underlying  causes,  and,  if 
possible  construct  a  causal  master  key  which  not  only 
will  unlock  the  “whys”  of  the  past  but  which  also  may 
turn  the  locks  of  both  “whats”  and  “whys”  of  tomor¬ 
row.  The  philosophy  of  history  is  our  problem,  and  it 
is  of  no  mean  dimensions. 

As  soon  as  we  open  the  discussion  one  question 
thrusts  itself  to  the  front.  Why  have  powerful  and 
brilliant  civilizations,  the  products  of  centuries  and  ap¬ 
parently  destined  to  outlive  the  Millenniums, — ^gradually 
degenerated?  Why  does  dynamic  power  and  creative 
energy  that  builds,  and  maintains  for  a  time,  colossal 
empires  dry  up?  It  is  true  that  some  nations,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Egypt,  have,  like  the  mythical  phoenix  of  Heli¬ 
opolis,  arisen  again  and  again  from  ashes  to  ever  more 
lofty  heights.  But  centuries  marked  the  efforts  spent 
in  gaining  the  equal  of  past  brilliance.  The  historiog¬ 
rapher  vividly  delineates  the  facts,  largely,  and  doubt¬ 
less  wisely,  leaving  the  philosophizing  to  others.  Feel¬ 
ing  we  are  entitled  to  an  answer  we  begin  our  search. 

I.  Secular  Philosophies  of  History 
1.  The  Psychological  interpretation  of  history. 

Using  the  term  “nation”  to  carry  the  burden  of  no 
particular  race,  geographical  location,  or  time  limit,  but 
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as  a  universal  concept,  representing  the  nations  of  all 
ages,  it  becomes  our  task  to  psycho-analyse  its  cyclic 
development  and  decline. 

The  nation  survives  the  travails  of  birth  only  to  find 
itself  in  poverty.  The  leaders  without  stint  give  their 
all  in  identifying  themselves  with  the  people  in  one 
great  aim — ^to  foster  the  life  gained  at  such  a  price. 
The  struggle  has  begun  and  there  is  much  for  which  to 
struggle.  Pestilence,  famine,  and  powers  of  nature  ap¬ 
pear  hostile  at  every  turn  but  the  indomitable  will  of 
man  perceptibly  conquers  and  hope  increases.  Though 
the  trend  is  encouraging  there  are  many  extenuating 
influences.  Only  the  most  fit  physically  and  mentally 
survive.  In  the  body  politic  there  is  welding  of  inter¬ 
ests,  aims  and  ideals.  The  process,  guided  by  an  auto¬ 
crat  or  an  oligarchy,  matures  and  national  poverty  is 
left  behind  for  a  new  phase  in  the  cycle. 

Industry,  economy,  and  good  management  constitute 
the  price  of  thrift.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
worldly  goods.  The  struggle  still  goes  on  but  there  is, 
now  and  then,  a  let  up,  although  not  a  rest  period.  The 
toiling  is  just  about  as  long  and  as  hard,  but  instead  of 
a  bare  existence  there  is  a  residual  little  which  is  laid 
away  for  the  day  of  need.  Thrift,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  poverty,  when  practiced  for  a  time  judi¬ 
ciously  sends  a  nation  on  the  upward  trend. 

Prosperity  designates  a  state  which  individuals  and 
nations  alike  gain  in  the  eyes  of  others  long  before  they 
willingly  admit  their  own  good  fortune  and  success. 
The  struggle  no  longer  continues  for  bare  existence,  but 
pleasure  is  sought  in  pursuit  of  material  gain.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  offers  material  advantages  which  one  and  all  seek 
to  possess.  As  family  and  national  wealth  increases  the 
atmosphere  of  indolence,  contentment,  and  selfishness 
pervades.  There  is  little  to  challenge  either  body  or 
mind.  Dynamic  living  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
minds,  of  huge  potentiality  in  face  of  crises,  stagnate 
and  become  sterile. 

Rostovtzeff,  professor  of  ancient  history  in  Yale 
University,  applying  the  psychological  interpretation  to 
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the  decline  of  Rome,  summarizes  in  two  sentences  the 
effect  of  national  prosperity:  “Creature  genius  dwin¬ 
dled;  science  repeated  its  previous  results.  The  text¬ 
book  took  the  place  of  research;  no  new  artistic  discov¬ 
eries  were  made  but  echoes  of  the  past  were  heard,  per- 
feet  in  form  but  void  of  meaning;  and  also  the  pen,  the 
graving-tool,  and  the  pencil  produced  highly  spiced 
work,  able  to  attract  and  amuse  the  mind  but  incapable 
of  elevating  and  inspiring  it.”‘ 

The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  widens  and, 
while  the  apathy  of  the  rich  is  becoming  more  apparent, 
so  also  is  the  discontent  of  the  less  fortunate.  National 
prosperity  and  individual  starvation  exist  side  by  side. 

A  crisis  suddenly  appears.  It  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  outside  power,  or  it  may  manifest  itself  within  the 
ranks  of  the  discontented  majority  or  possibly  an  un¬ 
controllable  situation  in  the  governmental  economic  or¬ 
der.  The  rich  do  not  sense  the  danger  and  the  poor 
will  readily  accept  any  change.  Hatred,  jealousy  are 
mental  attitudes  which  scatter  seeds  of  dissension  within 
and  make  decline  easy  and  a  fall  possible.  The  way  has 
been  paved  for  successful  internal  dissolution  or  ex¬ 
ternal  invasion  by  psychological  facts  necessarily  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  national  development. 

2.  The  Economic  interpretation  of  history. 

A  goodly  number  of  Utopian  writers  have  advanced 
by  suggestion  this  interpretation,  but,  as  Professor 
Seligman  states  in  his  book.  Economic  Interpretation  of 
History,  if  originality  can  properly  be  claimed  only  for 
those  thinkers  who  not  alone  formulate  a  doctrine,  but 
first  recognize  its  importance  and  implications,  so  that 
it  thereby  becomes  a  constituent  element  in  their  whole 
scientific  system,  there  is  no  question  that  Marx  must 
be  recognized  in  the  truest  sense  as  the  originator  of 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history. 

As  a  believer  in  the  Hegelian  idea  of  “progress,”  the 
belief  that  all  things  now  existing  are  destined  some 
day  to  pass  out  of  existence,  and  the  “naturalism”  of 
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Feuerbach,  Marx  made  the  struggle  for  a  living  the 
determining  factor  in  political,  legal  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  considered  the  self-interest  of  people  led 
them  to  look  primarily  after  their  own  welfare  when 
left  free,  and  that  this  economic  self-interest  express¬ 
ing  itself  in  relation  to  production  and  exchange  was 
the  stuff  out  of  which  history  was  made.  In  his  Critique 
of  Political  Economy  (p.  11),  he  writes,  “The  mode  of 
production  in  material  life  determines  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  social,  political  and  spiritual  processes  of 
life.”  Marx  maintains,  in  his  Misery  of  Philosophy, 
that  changing  modes  of  production  change  all  social 
relations.  For  example,  the  hand  mill  created  a  society 
with  a  feudal  lord;  while  the  steam  mill,  a  society  with 
the  industrial  capitalist;  and,  he  might  have  added,  elec¬ 
trical-automatic  production  the  corporation  and  trust. 

This  interpretation  of  history  supported  the  Marxian 
theory  of  “class  struggle,”  which  prophesied  struggles 
between  different  economic  classes  of  society  until  all 
men  became  producers  and  then  society  would  be  eman¬ 
cipated,  in  his  words,  “from  all  exploitation,  oppression, 
class-distinction  and  class  struggle.” 

The  underlying  causes  of  a  community’s,  a  state’s  or 
a  nation’s  development  and  decline  may  be  sought  in  the 
field  of  their  economic  conditions.  In  the  words  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  “The  history  of  all  hitherto  exist¬ 
ing  society  is  the  history  of  class  struggle.” 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  by  exhibiting  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  economic  interpretations  of  history  we  have 
exhausted  the  answers  to  the  question:  Why  do  states 
rise  and  fall?  If  interested  in  further  investigation  we 
may  seek  the  physiologist,  eugenist,  sociologist,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  historian  who  will  give  us  multifarious  in¬ 
terpretations.  However,  without  a  doubt,  the  two  de¬ 
lineated  are  the  most  widely  accepted  philosophies  of 
history. 

II.  Biblical  Philosophy  of  History 

The  providence  of  God  in  his  government  by  which 
He  causes  all  events  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe 
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to  fulfill  the  design  with  which  He  created  it.  His  gov¬ 
ernment  is  both  microscopic  and  telescopic  extending, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  over  even  the  free  acts  of 
man  with  respect  to  good  and  evil  deeds.  The  provi- 
dential  medium  of  the  Trinity  is  Christ,  who  upholds 
and  bears  on  all  things  “by  the  word  of  His  power” 
(Heb.  1:3). 

One  phase  of  God^s  providential  government  has  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  nations.  In  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment  we  submit  a  brief  discussion  of  five  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages. 

1.  Psalm  66:7  reads,  “He  ruleth  by  his  might  for 
ever:  His  eyes  observe  the  nations:  Let  not  the  rebel¬ 
lious  exalt  themselves.”  The  nations  of  this  world  con¬ 
stitute  the  objects  of  His  efficient  rule,  which  continues 
ever  the  same.  His  eyes  continually  make  a  testing  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  nations,  and  none  are  to  suppose  themselves 
secure  in  their  egotistical  rebellion  against  the  Almighty. 
As  Delitzsch  says,  “There  is  One  more  exalted,  whose 
eyes  nothing  escapes,  and  to  whose  irresistible  might 
everything  succumbs  that  does  not  acquiesce  in  His 
benevolent  will.” 

2.  Daniel  2:21.  “He  changeth  the  times  and  the 
seasons;  he  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings.” 

The  second  chapter  of  Daniel  records  the  dream 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  symbolizes  nations 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles:  Babylon,  Medo-Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  future  nations  of  the  revived 
Roman  Empire.  This  verse  is  a  portion  of  Daniel’s 
prayer  of  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  revealing  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  king’s  dream  and  also  contains  a  pre¬ 
paratory  intimation  that  the  dream  is  concerned  with 
the  succession  of  kingdoms.  The  “Times”  are  the  phases 
and  periods  of  duration  of  these  empires,  and  the  “sea¬ 
sons”  designate  their  consummation,  decline  and  fall. 
Jamieson,  Faussett  and  Brown  conclude  this  verse 
teaches,  “The  vicissitudes  of  states,  with  their  times 
and  seasons,  are  not  regulated  by  chance  or  fate,  as  the 
heathen  thought,  but  by  God.” 

3.  Daniel  4 :25  and  35.  “The  most  High  ruleth  in  the 
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kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will 
^  .  — and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 

of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.” 

This  passage  clearly  teaches  that  God  sent  a  malady, 
thought  to  be  hypochondriacal  insanity,  upon  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  which  drove  him,  under  fancy  that  he  was  a 
beast,  to  “dwell  with  the  beasts”  until  such  a  time  as 
he  should  realize  that  God  in  His  providence  had  given 
him  the  kingdom.  When  his  understanding  returned  to 
him,  he,  profiting  by  his  experience,  said,  “Now,  I, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  praise  and  extol  and  honor  the  King 
of  heaven;  for  all  his  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways 
justice;  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
abase.” 

4.  Acts  17 :26,  A.R.V.  Paul,  in  revealing  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  philosophers  their  “Unknown  God,”  says  of 
Him,  “He  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  determined  their  ap¬ 
pointed  seasons  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.” 

The  word  “determined”  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
its  secondary  verbal  sense  but,  in  reference  both  to  time 
and  space,  marking  the  boundaries  of  nations.  “Seasons” 
are  the  turning  points  in  a  nation’s  history,  and 
“bounds”  define  extent.  Paul  only  claims  for  the  Most 
High  His  natural  gubernatorial  prerogative  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Stoical  fate  and  Epicurian  chance. 

5.  Romans  13:1  advises  “subjection  to  the  highei 
powers”  that  exercise  the  reins  of  government  over 
man,  “for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  and  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.”  “There  is  no  power  but 
of  God,”  is  a  very  comprehensive  proposition.  Evidently^ 
God  delegates  all  human  power  and  therefore,  of  course, 
rulers  of  every  age  and  every  land  have  only  been  in¬ 
vested  with  their  power.  In  reference  to  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  the  verse,  “the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,”  Charles  Hodge  rightly  concedes,  “Not  only  is 
human  government  a  divine  institution,  but  the  form  in 
which  that  government  exists,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
its  functions  are  exercised,  are  determined  by  his  provi¬ 
dence.” 
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The  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  doctrine  that  the' 
providential  government  of  God  extends  over  all  nations 
and  communities  of  men  and,  therefore,  one  is  by  no 
means  to  suppose  that  we  have  exhausted  the  possible 
ramifications.  Isaiah  10:16  is  apropos,  “Shall  the  axe 
boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith? 
Shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  wieldeth 
it?  as  if  the  rod  should  wield  them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as 
if  the  staff  should  lift  up  him  that  is  not  wood.”  “God 
uses  the  nations  with  the  absolute  control  that  a  man 
uses  a  rod  or  a  staff.  They  are  in  his  hands,  and  He 
employs  them  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  He  breaks 
them  in  pieces  as  a  potter’s  vessel,  or  He  exalts  them  to 
greatness,  according  to  His  good  pleasure.”* 

While  discussing  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject, 
we  take  liberty  to  declare  our  rejection  of  certain 
theories  of  Divine  government. 

1.  The  Deistical  which  is  founded  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  God  is  too  exalted  to  concern  Himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  world. 

2.  Entire  dependence,  which  refuses  second  causes. 

3.  Preestablished  Harmony  by  the  creation  of  two 
worlds ;  one  of  matter  and  the  other  of  mind,  which  per¬ 
fectly  synchronize. 

4.  Concursus,  which  fallaciously  assumes  that  noth¬ 
ing  created  can  originate  action. 

We  would  rather  think  of  God  in  His  relation  to 
nations  as  a  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  because  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  His  Providence,  although  the  parallel  is  not 
perfect  because  nations  do  not  react  exactly  as  chem¬ 
icals.  The  chemicals  do  not  put  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
torts  in  proper  proportions  and  subject  themselves  to 
one  operation  after  another.  Being  merely  blind  phy¬ 
sical  forces,  they  can  accomplish  little  that  has  the  na¬ 
ture  of  purpose  or  design.  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  materials  employed  have  their  functions,  and  the 
chemist  has  his,  which  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

*C.  Hodge,  Sys.  Theol.  VL,  p.588. 
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Any  suitable  doctrine  of  providence  must  conceive  of 
God  as  everywhere  present,  “controlling  all  events  great 
and  small,  necessary  and  free,  in  a  way  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  His  creatures  and  with  His 
own  infinite  excellence,  so  that  everything  is  ordered  by 
His  will  and  is  made  to  subserve  His  wise  and  benevo¬ 
lent  designs.”’ 

Having  called  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  God  is 
the  unseen  ruler  of  every  community,  state  and  nation, 
whether  past,  present  or  future,  we  now  submit  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  shall  determine  the  trend  of  our  immediate 
discussion.  The  question  is  this :  Do  the  characters  and 
actions  of  rulers  and  people  in  any  way  determine  God’s 
government  of  them?  Only  a  casual  acquaintance  with 
the  Word  of  God  will  compel  us  to  answer  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  at  least  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned. 

The  Pentateuch  narrates  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 
The  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph  lived 
their  day  and  their  descendants  multiplied  in  Egypt 
under  favor  of  the  Semitic  Hyksos  kings.  Amasis  I., 
an  Egyptian,  overthrew  the  foreigners  and  set  up  a  new 
djrnasty.  As  every  shepherd  was  an  “abomination  to 
the  Egjrptians,”  the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  slavery 
in  which  they  continued  many  decades.  In  His  own 
time  God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  them  from  the  iron  fur¬ 
nace  of  oppression  and  lead  them  out  of  Egypt,  through 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  into  the  land  of  Palestine,  which, 
by  right  of  God’s  gift,  was  theirs  through  their  father 
Abraham  who  had  dwelt  there  with  his  children  many 
years. 

The  journey  was  halted  for  over  a  year  at  Mount 
Sinai  that  God  might  give  instructions  to  the  travelers 
regarding  their  individual  and  national  life  in  that  land 
which  they  all  hoped  soon  to  see.  By  direct  command, 
tabernacle  construction,  and  sacrificial  ritual,  God  en¬ 
deavored  to  impress  on  the  consciousness  of  Israel  the 
demands  of  righteousness.  He  promised  them  national 
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prosperity,  if  they  would  but  hear  His  voice  and  obey 
His  commands.  On  the  other  hand,  He  promised  their 
disobedience  to  divine  will  would  procure  national  re¬ 
verses  and  even  servitude  to  other  nations. 

This  doctrine  is  very  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Deu- 
teronomic  blessings  and  cursings,  which  were  to  be  read 
yearly  from  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  after 
Israel  possessed  Canaan,  that  the  promises  and  warn¬ 
ings  of  God  might  ever  be  before  the  people.  By  way 
of  introduction  to  the  blessings  we  read  these  words, 
“And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  dili¬ 
gently  unto  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  to  observe  to 
do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  that  Jehovah  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth:  and  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thy  God”  {Deut.  28:1,  2).  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  blessings  which  their  obedience  was  to 
bring  are  a  multitudinous  increase  of  man  and  beast, 
victory  over  enemies,  plenty  of  rain,  agricultural  plenti- 
tude,  sufficient  to  lend  to  other  nations  but  no  need  of 
borrowing  from  them;  in  short,  Israel  was  to  be  a  ma¬ 
terially  prosperous  and  happy  nation.  After  this  list  of 
blessings  come  these  words,  “But  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thy 
God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee.”  Sig¬ 
nificantly  we  read,  “Jehovah  will  send  upon  thee  cursing 
discomfiture,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thy 
hand  unto  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou 
perish  quickly ;  because  of  the  evil  of  thy  doings, 
whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  Jehovah  will  make  the 
pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee 
from  off  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it. 
Jehovah  will  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and 
dust.  Jehovah  will  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine 
enemies.”  {Deut,  28:20-22,  24,  25). 

With  these  solemn  promises  and  warnings  in  mind 
the  children  of  Israel  entered  the  Land  of  Canaan  where 
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the  real  test  was  to  take  place.  We  read  that  “the  peo¬ 
ple  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,”  and  that  then 
a  new  generation  arose  which  “did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord”  and  “they  forsook  the  Lord”  and  “the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel.” 

The  Book  of  Judges  records  seven  cycles  through 
which  Israel  passed  with  five  phases  each  as  follows: 

1.  Service  of  God  and  national  prosperity,  content¬ 
ment,  and  happiness. 

2.  Forsaking  God  for  all  manner  of  evil  works 
accompanied  by  national  reverses  and  loss  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

3.  Inability  to  maintain  national  independence  and 
therefore  in  bondage  to  a  nearby  nation. 

4.  National  repentance  and  a  return  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah  in  life  and  worship. 

5.  A  God  sent  judge  unified  the  people,  and,  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  victory  in  battle,  brought  again  national 
freedom,  material  prosperity  and  contentment. 

A  study  of  these  cycles  reveals  a  direct  relationship 
between  service  of  God  and  national  prosperity  and  be¬ 
tween  national  sin  and  national  oppression.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  in  its  every  particular  is  exactly  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  in  consideration  of  Pentateuchal  Promises  and 
warnings  to  Israel.  God’s  blessing  and  cursing  became 
a  real  thing  in  Israel’s  life. 

The  United  Kingdom  days  give  evidence  of  the  same 
relationship.  Saul’s  incomplete  obedience  in  the  Amale- 
kite  episode  led  to  his  rejection  as  king  by  Jehovah,  and 
“the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Samuel  saying.  It 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  king;  for  he 
is  turned  back  from  following  me,  and  hath  not  per¬ 
formed  my  commandments.” 

David’s  sin  against  Uriah  during  his  second  Ammo¬ 
nite  campaign  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  his 
reign.  David’s  numbering  of  the  people,  contrary  to 
divine  command  at  least  a  hundred  years  before, 
brought  a  three  days’  pestilence  upon  the  whole  land. 
His  polygamous  practices  brought  him  many  family 
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troubles;  even  his  own  son,  Absalom,  leading  a  rebel¬ 
lion.  Solomon’s  breaking  of  the  first  negation  of  the 
decalog  brings  on  his  own  downfall.  The  attitude  of 
God  is  thus  recorded: 

“And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon,  because 
his  heart  was  turned  away  from  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  which  had  appeared  unto  him  twice,  and  had  com¬ 
manded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  should  not 
go  after  other  gods:  but  he  kept  not  that  which  the 
Lord  commanded.  Wherefore  the  Lord  said  unto  Solo¬ 
mon,  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done  of  thee,  I  will  surely 
rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy 
servant.  Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it, 
for  David’s  sake:  but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of 
thy  son.  However  I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom, 
but  I  will  give  one  tribe  to  thy  son,  for  David  my  serv¬ 
ant’s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake,  which  I  have 
chosen”  (/  Kings  11:9-13). 

The  days  of  the  Divided  Kingdom  bring  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  practical  application  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  Israel;  obedience  is  rewarded  and  disobedience 
is  punished.  The  dividing  of  the  Kingdom  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  God  as  a  punishment  on  Solomon  and  Ahijah 
makes  this  known  to  Jeroboam  in  these  words,  “Behold, 
I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee;  but  he  (Rehoboam) 
shall  have  one  tribe,  for  my  servant  David’s  sake  .  .  . 
because  that  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  not 
walked  in  my  ways,  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  mine 
eyes,  and  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments” 
(7  Kings  11:32,33). 

Shishak’s  invasion  of  Judah  was  no  accident,  but  in 
accordance  with  God’s  government  of  Israel.  We  first 
look  at  the  reason  for  such  a  tragedy.  The  chronicler 
tells  us,  “and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Rehoboam  was  established,  and  he  was  strong,  that  he 
forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  all  Israel  with  him  .  .  . 
that  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem, 
because  they  had  trespassed  against  the  Lord.  Now 
Shemaiah  the  prophet  came  to  Rehoboam,  and  to  the 
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princes  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  ye  have  forsaken  me,  therefore  have  I  also  left 
you  in  the  hand  of  Shishak.  Then  the  princes  of  Israel 
and  the  king  humbled  themselves;  and  they  said,  the 
Lord  is  righteous.  And  the  Lord  said,  they  have  hum¬ 
bled  themselves  and  I  will  not  destroy  them;  but  I  will 
grant  them  some  deliverance”  {II  Chr. 

When  Jehoshaphat  begins  to  rule  the  Scripture  re¬ 
veals  that  ”the  Lord  was  with  Jehoshaphat,  because  he 
walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father  David,  and  sought 
not  unto  Baalim ;  but  sought  to  the  God  of  his 
father,  and  walked  in  his  commandments,  and  not  after 
the  doings  of  Israel  (i.e.  the  northern  kingdom).  There¬ 
fore  the  Lord  established  the  kingdom  in  his  hand” 
(II  Chr.  17:3-6). 

Because  of  Jehoshaphat’s  good  reign  and  the  people’s 
response,  “the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  Idng- 
doms  of  the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that 
they  made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat”  {II  Chr.  17:10). 

The  history  of  Judah  and  Israel  even  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  is  but  a  continuation  of  God  governing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  honor  and  service  He  receives  from  king 
and  people.  The  city  of  Samaria  fell  before  Shalmaneser, 
because  “the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the 
Lord  their  God.”  “Yet  the  Lord  testified  unto  Israel, 
and  unto  Judah,  by  the  hand  of  every  prophet,  and  of 
every  seer,  saying,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and 
keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes”  {II  Kings 
17:7,  13). 

That  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  Judah  brought 
about  their  ruin  is  evident  from  these  words,  “Moreover 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  trespassed 
very  greatly  after  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen; 
and  they  polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  he  had 
hallowed  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord  sent  to  them  mes¬ 
sengers,  because  he  had  compassion  on  his  people,  and 
on  his  dwelling  place  but  they  mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  scoffed  at  his 
prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  his 
people,  till  there  was  no  remedy”  (//  Chron.  36:  14-16). 
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If  additional  evidence  is  required  in  the  mind  of  any, 
to  substantiate  our  thesis  that  God’s  providential  gov¬ 
ernment  extended  over  Israel’s  every  national  event, 
may  I  suggest  that  he  read  carefully  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  evidence  is  so  abundant  that  no 
one  need  cease  his  search  until  satisfied. 

Now  an  interesting  question  arises:  Granting  this 
is  a  proper  philosophy  of  Israel’s  history,  what  reason 
can  be  given,  if  any,  for  considering  other  nations  of 
that  day  to  have  a  similar,  though  unrevealed  philosophy 
of  their  history?  Because  we  do  not  have  revealed  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  the  history  of  every  nation  we 
are  compelled  to  take  what  revelation  God  has  given  us 
and  by  a  study  of  parallel  effects  argue  for  similarity  of 
causes.  Only  in  this  way  are  we  able  to  construct  a 
Biblical  philosophy  of  history. 

Of  necessity,  I  must  reason  first,  by  the  moral  nature 
of  God  and  His  immutability  in  providential  govern¬ 
ment;  and  second,  from  analogy  of  conditions  between 
other  nations  and  Israel.  God  has  made  Himself  known 
both  by  natural  and  special  revelaton  in  days  past.  His 
revelation  to  Gentile  nations  was  largely  through  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  superior  revelation  was  made  to  IsraeL 
Granting  therefore  that  Israel  was  the  more  responsible 
to  God  for  her  national  conduct  we  mtist  admit  other 
nations  were  at  least  dealt  with  according  to  the  light 
they  had  received.  This  leads  us  to  state  boldly  that 
the  national  blessings  and  adversities  of  Gentile  nations 
have  practically  the  same  philosophy  as  that  revealed 
behind  Israel’s  life. 

We  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  next  proper  interro¬ 
gation:  Is  God’s  providential  government  as  it  is  exer¬ 
cised  today  on  the  same  basis  as  in  days  of  old?  Our 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  And,  may  we  add,  the 
revelation  of  God  and  His  will  possessed  by  Christian 
nations  of  the  world  is  superior  to  that  of  Israel.  We 
have  the  Torah  plus  the  prophets  and  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  Testament. 
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III.  An  Eclectic  Philosophy  of  History 

Personally,  my  philosophy  of  history  is  eclectic,  com¬ 
posed  of  at  least  three  angles  of  interpretation  each 
being  compatible  with  the  other.  Belief  in  the  Biblical 
philosophy  in  no  way  precludes  the  incorporation  of  the 
psychological  and  the  economic  interpretations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  outworking  of  divine  providence  must  in¬ 
clude  a  working  in  the  minds  of  men  and  in  things 
material. 

It  is  our  thought  that  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
secular  philosophies  we  do  not  seek  the  ultimate  cause. 
The  explanations  are  doubtless  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  do  not  always  seek  the  true  cause  nor  consider 
the  basic  reasons  for  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  a  doubt,  many  historical 
changes  are  to  be  considered  as  of  pure  psychological  or 
economic  origin,  and  in  no  way  related  to  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  definite  locality.  By  no 
means  am  I  contending  that  every  historical  change  has 
a  theological  background  which,  if  known,  would  furnish 
the  master  key  to  the  situation.  What  I  am  contending 
for  is  the  recognition  of  divine  providential  government 
as  a  dynamic  in  the  affairs  of  men;  that  we  may  see 
Christ  as  the  constructor  of  the  ages;  that  we  may 
recognize  that  the  way  a  nation^s  leaders  and  citizenry 
treat  Almighty  God  and  sacred  things  has  considerable 
to  do  with  the  permanence  and  well-being  of  that  nation. 

IV.  Applied  Philosophy  op  History 

America  entered  the  cycle  of  national  life  in  the 
same  phase  as  all  other  nations;  namely,  in  poverty. 
Some  time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  maybe  a  little 
before,  we  entered  the  ranks  of  thrifty  nations.  For  two 
decades  or  more  our  name  has  been  listed  with  the 
prosperous  nations  of  the  world  and  our  present  situa¬ 
tion  has  in  no  way  changed  our  general  standing. 
Rather,  to  the  contrary,  other  nations  are  certain  they 
do  not  need  to  inconvenience  themselves  to  increase  our 
already  abundant  supply  of  Gold. 
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History  indicates  that  nations  of  past  ages  reaching 
the  prosperity  phase  of  the  cycle  have  not  been  able  per¬ 
manently  to  maintain  their  position,  but  have  slipped 
into  the  next  phase,  which  is  false  national  pride,  and 
soon  profligacy  characterized  the  nation.  Before  fully 
realizing  their  dangerous  condition  disaster  came ;  some¬ 
times  the  causes  were  internal,  sometimes  external  and 
sometimes  both.  But  the  result  has  always  been  the 
same  and  the  once  prosperous  nation  mingled  its  ashes 
with  the  dust  of  time. 

Can  and  will  America  maintain  herself  indeflnitely 
in  this  phase  of  prosperity?  is  a  question  to  which  mul¬ 
titudes  of  serious  minded  intellectuals  from  every  fleld 
are  giving  sober  thought.  And  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  facing  the  issue  with  real  hard  thinking  is  identical 
with  pessimism  and  neither  is  such  thinking  synony¬ 
mous  with  optimism. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  intelligently  to 
discuss  the  present  psychological  and  economic  evidences 
of  trend,  and  most  certainly,  therefore  I  do  not  care  to 
advance  any  economic  program  which  if  put  into  exer¬ 
cise  would  utopianize  our  immediate  future.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  America  is  in  greater  danger  from  the  threat  of 
unemployment,  injustice,  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  mercenary  crime,  and  lawlessness  than  from 
foreign  armies  and  navies.  However,  I  do  desire  to 
point  out  certain  things  in  American  life  of  today  which 
I  venture  to  suggest  are  dangerous  to  us  considering 
the  fact  of  divine  providential  government.  Before  be¬ 
ginning  to  enumerate  let  me  clearly  state  one  thing. 
The  question  is  not  whether  other  nations  are  guilty  of 
the  same  defections,  but  a  question  of  the  relation  of 
America  to  God  and  His  sacred  things. 

1.  There  is  a  notable  deficiency  in  our  God-con¬ 
sciousness.  Not  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  Him,  but 
that  we  have  defined  and  refined  our  ideas  of  Him  until 
we  must  honestly  say  that  for  millions  He  does  not  exist 
as  does  their  next  door  neighbor. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  denied  in  history, 
science,  and  even  in  religion.  The  book  advertisement 
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announcing  Prof.  D.  C.  Macintosh’s  “Religious  Realism,” 
a  compilation  by  fifteen  Seminary  and  University  pro¬ 
fessors,  declares,  “They  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  mod¬ 
ern  knowledge.  The  Eden  of  infallibility  seems  closed 
to  them  forever.” 

Modernism  is  a  term  coined  by  Pope  Pius  X  to 
designate  those  professors  turned  out  of  European 
Catholic  Universities  because  they  denied  both  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Bible.  This 
term,  taken  over  by  the  Protestant  Church,  now  is  used 
to  designate  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  in  faith  and  practice. 

3.  A  smug  denial  of  Christ’s  person  and  work,  as 
they  are  revealed  in  the  Bible,  even  by  reputed  scholarly 
ecclesiastics.  He  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  man 
who  made  no  claims  for  deity,  and  of  course  was  not 
virgin  bom,  neither  was  He  sinless,  only  good,  and  if 
He  did  die  on  the  cross  it  was  only  for  a  principle,  and 
most  certainly  His  resurrection  and  postresurrection 
appearances  were  only  figments  of  disillusioned  fisher¬ 
men.  Every  one  of  His  so-called  miracles  has  a  natural 
explanation  or  must  be  cast  into  the  unhistorical  limbo. 
His  teachings  may  have  been  appropriate  for  His  day 
but  they  need  radical  revision  for  the  present  decade. 
And  so  continues,  ad  infinitum  ad  nauseam,  modern  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  and  delimit  the  irreducible  and  illimit¬ 
able  Christ  of  God. 

4.  The  Ten  Commandments  have  been  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  the  dead  past  and  men  refuse  to  have  them 
rule  over  the  life  of  this  century.  A  man  who  stole 
used  to  be  called  a  thief,  now  he  is  called  a  kleptomaniac. 
A  man  who  became  intoxicated  with  liquor  used  to  be 
called  a  drunkard,  now  he  is  called  a  dipsomaniac.  A 
man  who  broke  the  seventh  commandment  used  to  be 
called  an  adulterer,  now  he  has  only  found  his  affinity. 
Not  that  I  deny  the  existence  of  such  forms  of  disease, 
but  that  I  register  my  vote  against  Clarence  Harrow 
who,  in  his  Essay  entitled  A  Persian  Pearl  contends  the 
fault  is  largely  of  the  potter  and  not  of  the  pot. 

5.  There  is  a  lack  of  sin  consciousness.  Scriptural 
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sin  is  not  “unsocial  conduct”  but  transgression  of  di¬ 
vine  will.  Although  we  may  revise  the  sin  catalog,  the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  His  Word  is  the  one  eternal  and 
unfailing  guide  as  to  what  constitutes  good  and  evil 
and  not  man’s  wishes, — if  he  has  any — ,  or  even  his 
reason. 

6.  “Remember  the  Sabbath  Day,  to  keep  it  holy”  has 
been  changed  by  popular  vote  to  read,  “Remember  Sun¬ 
day,  the  American  holiday.” 

7.  Christianity  is  taken  seriously  by  such  a  few. 
At  times  we  are  tempted  to  ask  with  Dean  Inge,  “Is 
Christianity  anything  more  than  the  generic  name  of 
the  various  religions  professed  by  the  people  with  white 
skins?” 

In  light  of  these  seven  considerations,  and  we  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  possible  enumerations,  do 
you  suppose  God  views  with  complete  satisfaction  the 
present  condition  of  America?  Judging  from  the  history 
of  Israel  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  some  mark  of  divine  approbation  or  dis¬ 
approval  ? 

There  are  many  who  are  ready  to  tell  us,  “It’s  just 
another  depression.  Economic  indigestion  is  nothing 
new  for  bodies  politic.  Uncle  Sam  has  had  fifteen  bad 
spells  of  dizziness  and  black-spots  before  the  eyes  in  the 
past  hundred  years  or  so.”  Yes,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not 
alone  in  thinking  we  are  due  for  a  radical  change,  the 
end  of  an  era,  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  What  the 
future  holds  for  us  is  highly  problematical.  But,  we 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
normality;  we  must  go  forward,  but  to  what?  I  can¬ 
not  answer.  Without  a  doubt  economically  there  must 
be  a  reorganization,  or  we  shall  continue  in  the  throes 
of  class  struggle,  if  there  be  no  supernatural  ingression, 
until  revolution  is  upon  us. 

In  giving  practical  application  to  our  eclectic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  History  let  us  list  several  possibilities  which 
may  soon  be  upon  us.  Something  is  just  around  the 
corner  for  America.  What  may  it  be?  We  submit  for 
your  consideration  four  possibilities: 
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1.  The  doom  of  American  civilization,  caused  by 
interior  factors  or  divine  judgment.  The  Spenglerian 
School  sees  biological  virility  waning,  social  fabric  dis¬ 
integrating,  our  economic  machine  running  down,  our 
political  genius  paralyzed  and,  in  short,  our  civilization 
broken  off.  Professor  B.  R.  Baumgardt,  a  scientist  of 
Who^s  Who  fame,  seems  to  be  of  this  school  for  he  has 
written  {The  Ed.  Focus.  Sept.  1932),  “Man  has  not  yet 
shown  that  he  can  remain  permanently  civilized ;  or  that 
his  intellect,  no  matter  how  highly  developed,  has  ever 
been  a  safeguard  against  moral  decay.”  In  his  Char¬ 
acter  and  Opinion  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Santayana 
ventures  the  prophecy  that  “Civilization  is  perhaps  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  those  long  winters  that  overtake  it 
from  time  to  time.  A  flood  of  barbarism  from  below 
may  soon  level  all  the  fair  works  of  our  Christian  an¬ 
cestors  as  another  flood  two  thousand  years  ago  levelled 
those  of  the  ancients.  Romantic  Christendom  —  pic¬ 
turesque,  passionate,  unhappy  episode — may  be  coming 
to  an  end.” 

Dean  Inge,  the  gloomy  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,. 
London,  contends  in  his  “Outspoken  Essays”  that  human 
nature  has  not  been  changed  by  civilization.  He  writes, 
“It  is  not  certain  that  there  has  been  much  change  in 
our  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  since  pithe¬ 
canthropus  dropped  the  first  half  of  his  name.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  which  are  external  and  precarious  acquisitions, 
there  is  no  proof  that  we  have  changed  much  since  the 
first  stone  age.”  Later  he  adds,  “We  are  witnessing 
the  suicide  of  a  social  order,  and  our  descendants  will 
marvel  at  our  madness.” 

Divine  punishment  of  America  may  take  the  form  of 
upheavals  in  nature,  in  our  economic  order,  or  in  our 
social  order.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  nations  may 
be  used  in  carrying  out  judgment. 

2.  Reformation  of  present  order.  The  salvation  of 
our  present  order  may  be  brought  about  by  a  dictator 
who  will  accomplish  the  Herculean  task  of  cleaning 
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America’s  Augean  stables  and  reestablishing  on  a  firm 
basis  our  capitalistic  order. 

3.  We  may  be  living  in  the  Stygian  darkness  of  the 
late  night,  but  soon  the  grey  streak  of  dawn  may  be 
discernible  on  the  Eastern  horizon,  and  we  shall  awake 
to  a  new  and  more  glorious  day,  even  to  a  superciviliza¬ 
tion.  The  key  to  the  change  may  be  “evolution”  or 
“revolution.”  The  former  possibility  is  the  theme  of 
Glen  Frank’s  recent  book  entitled.  Thunder  and  Dawn, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  commend  to  your  reading.  If 
shortly,  there  is  not  an  economic  rearrangement  by  evo¬ 
lution,  it  will  come,  according  to  Sherwood  Eddy,  by 
“revolution,”  because  the  ruin  and  fall  of  America’s 
capitalistic  regime  is  inevitable  before  we  can  begin  to 
build  some  structures  more  fitted  to  our  new  Utopian  age. 

4.  A  supernatural  ingression  may  change  America*s 
trend  or  introduce,  eschatologically  speaking,  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation.  Some  mighty  man  of  God  may  appear,  a 
modern  Amos,  Isaiah,  or  Paul,  and  lead  a  movement 
which  shall  cause  America  to  bend  the  repentant  knee, 
and  thereby  preclude,  or  at  least  temporarily  check, 
disaster. 

Biblical  eschatology  promises  an  appearance 
(^jtiqpdveia)  of  Christ  at  the  consummation  of  the  present 
church  age.  “The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven,  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first;  then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall  to¬ 
gether  with  them  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord  (/  Thess.  4:16-17). 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  leave  with  you  the  right  to 
gaze  intelligently  into  the  crystal  of  the  future  and  pro¬ 
phesy  which  of  these  possibilities  will  materialize  before 
we  reach  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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“THE  GOLDEN  PASSIONAL  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT” 

A  Study  of  Isaiah  52:13-53:12 
(Concluded  from  April  number) 

Strophe  IV — Isaiah  53:7-9 
The  Sacrificial  Act  of  the  Servant 

“Premature  sickness  and  the  miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice, — these  to  Orientals  are  the  two  outstanding  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  individual’s  life.”  It  is  reflected  in  the 
Psalms.  Here,  in  the  Prophet  where  he  is  describing 
“an  Ideal  or  Representative  Sufferer,”  he  fills  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  both  of  these  things.  He  has  been  describing 
His  sickness, — now  he  turns  from  a  sick  man  to  a  con¬ 
vict,  then,  in  verse  10,  from  a  convict  to  a  sick  man. 
Strophe  III  confesses  that  it  was  for  the  people’s  sins 
the  Servant  suffered.  Strophe  IV  declares  that  He  Him¬ 
self  is  sinless,  yet  he  silently  submits  to  all  which  in¬ 
justice  laid  upon  Him.  In  other  words,  the  Method  of 
His  Atoning  Sacrifice  and  Suffering  is  disclosed  in  this 
strophe.  In  taking  a  survey  of  verses  7  to  9 — His  Sac¬ 
rificial  Act — ^there  is: 

1.  The  voluntary  character  of  His  sacrifice,  verse 
7  and  a  part  of  verse  8.  He  was  “oppressed,”  that  is, 
payment  of  a  debt  was  sternly  exacted  of  Him  (Dt. 
15:2, 3).  It  was  “the  exaction  of  the  full  penalty  of  our 
sins  in  His  sufferings.”  He  was  “afflicted.”  He  was 
humbled,  or  bore  Himself  patiently.  Twice  it  is  recorded 
that  He  “opened  not  His  mouth”  (Jer.  11:19;  Psa. 
38:13, 14;  39:9;  Mt.  26:63;  27:12-14;  I  Pet.  2:23).  He 
was  “led.”  There  is  a  marked  yieldedness  of  Himself. 
It  reminds  us  of  Jesus’  words  in  John  10:18,  “I  lay  it 
down  of  myself,”  etc. 

We  next  observe  how  the  Servant’s  passion  was  ful- 
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filled,  verses  8  and  9.  “The  Servant’s  death  was  not 
compassed  by  any  miraculous  stroke  of  fate,  but  was  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  mischievous  human  laws,  and 
came  about  by  a  forced  and  tyrannous  judicial  process” 
(Selbie).  It  seemed  that  there  was  no  touch  of  degreda> 
tion  lacking  to  the  full  cup  of  His  sufferings.  His  death 
was  related  to  the  sin  of  the  world, — ^a  judicial  murder. 
The  circumstances  of  His  trial  and  condenmation  show 
man’s  sin  at  the  worst  which  human  hate,  malignity  and 
prejudice  could  do.  History  has  sustained  this,  and  the 
actors  of  that  day  are  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

No  one  now  would  join  in  His  condemnation,  or  say 
that  He  deserved  such  punishment.  But  who  are  they 
who  are  not  crucifying  Him  afresh?  In  the  social,  po¬ 
litical,  economic  life  of  today,  what  is  there  but  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  same  conflict:  “Not  this  Man  but  Barab- 
bas;  not  justice  to  the  criminal,  not  rebuke  of  selfish 
corporations,  not  restraint  of  lawless  and  Bolshevistic 
marches, — not  the  principles  of  Christ ;  but  give  us  ‘per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  liquor,  license,’  etc.”  Let  Barabbic  rack¬ 
eteers,  bandits,  bank  robbers,  kidnappers,  those  who 
prey  on  women, — let  these  rule  and  have  sway.  In¬ 
justice,  corruption,  inhumanity,  looseness,  adultery,  and 
debauchery  are  rampant.  The  crimes  of  Golgotha  are 
repeated,  Christ  is  despised.  His  teaching  set  at  naught. 
His  example  derided.  And  even  those  who  profess  to 
take  Him  as  Lord  of  their  lives  and  guide  of  their  con¬ 
duct — even  these  disregard  their  profession,  bring  re¬ 
proach  on  the  name  of  Christ  and  crucify  Him  afresh. 
We  “out-Pharisee  the  Pharisees”  in  calling  Him,  “Lord, 
Lord,”  and  do  not  the  things  which  He  says.  We  scorn 
His  death  who  bore  the  stroke  for  us,  and  who  for  our 
rebellions  was  smitten.  Shall  we  not,  with  penitent 
Israel,  gather  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  confess  our 
sins? 

He  was  “taken  away,”  snatched  or  hurried  away. 
So  He  was  in  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin,  Pilate, 
Herod.  There  was  no  time  for  consideration,  but  He 
was  rushed  through  the  “trials.”  “Hostile  oppression 
and  judicial  persecution  were  the  circumstances  out  of 
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which  He  was  carried  away  to  death.  He  was  ‘cut  off* 
in  the  midst  of  His  days.” 

2.  The  substitutionary  character  of  His  sacrifice 
is  seen  in  verse  8  (ARV) — “And  as  for  His  generation, 
who  among  them  considered  that  He  was  cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living  for  the  transgression  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  stroke  was  due?’*  Comment  on  such  a 
clear  statement  is  not  necessary.  But  have  we  “consid¬ 
ered”  this  great  sacrificial  act?  That  is  the  imperative 
thing:  consider,  consider,  CONSIDER,  that  He  was  cut 
off  for  you,  for  me ! 

3.  The  pure  and  perfect  character  of  His  sacrifice, 
verse  7.  His  grave  was  “appointed,**  that  is,  they  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  Him  an  honorable  burial,  since  they  cru¬ 
cified  Him  with  two  thieves.  Further  ignominy  was  to 
be  heaped  upon  Him.  “But  with  a  rich  man  (He  was) 
in  His  death.”  The  word  “death”  is  plural — “deaths.** 
But  though  He  was  slain  as  a  criminal.  He  was  not 
buried  as  a  criminal.  A  rich  man’s  grave  is  the  sign 
of  it.  And  the  reason  of  it  was  His  perfect  character. 
“Because  He  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  de¬ 
ceit  in  His  mouth.”  There  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
interposition  of  God  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  His 
Servant.  Men  appointed  His  grave  with  the  wicked — 
the  last  ignominy,  for  they  would  follow  Him  with  hate 
even  to  the  grave.  As  He  died  with  criminals  let  Him 
also  be  buried  with  them.  They  appointed  (planned 
for)  His  grave,  hut  God  had  other  plans,  and  interposed 
in  placing  His  body  in  the  grave  of  a  rich  man,  not  in 
the  potter’s  field.  “But  with  a  rich  man  (He  was)  in 
His  death.” 

The  Spiritual  Significance  of  His  Sacrificial  Act 

In  order  to  grasp  the  great  significance  of  this  para¬ 
graph  or  strophe — ^the  depth  of  the  meaning  of  His 
sacrificial  act — let  us  examine  verses  7  to  9  again,  and 
see  in  this  strophe  the  seven-fold  element  in  the  sacrifice 
He  made, — a  complete,  a  perfect,  sacrifice. 

1.  The  spontaneousness  of  His  offering,  its  volun¬ 
tary  character.  His  suffering  was  voluntary  and  self- 
imposed.  He  gave  Himself  willingly  (John  10:17,18). 
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He  was  not  forced  by  the  Father  against  His  will,  or 
against  justice  (Luke  9:51;  12:49,50).  It  was  not  a 
constraint  forced  upon  Him,  but  the  constraint  was  that 
of  His  own  resolute  will.  While  men  heaped  upon  Him 
humiliation  and  sufferings,  and  Jehovah  laid  iniquity 
upon  Him,  yet  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  endured  all  the 
shame  and  sorrow  voluntarily.  He  was  oppressed,  used 
violently,  treated  tyrannically,  but  it  was  voluntary  en¬ 
durance. 

2.  The  submissiveness  of  His  sacrifice.  He  was 
humbled  or  bowed, — submitted  Himself  and  resented  it 
not.  The  passage  (verse  7)  marks  His  meek  and  quiet 
subjection  under  suffering.  He  did  not  crush  His  per¬ 
secutors,  but  patiently  bowed  His  head  to  the  infliction; 
such  marvellous  patience  and  profound  silence !  But  it 
was  not  only  toward  His  human  persecutors  that  He  was 
patient,  in  accepting  the  suffering  heaped  upon  Him; 
His  patience  is  seen  also  in  “His  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  which  He  bore”  (David  Baron).  This  thought 
is  emphasized  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  8:32,33;  I 
Pet.  2:22,  23;  Heb.  12:3).  His  humbleness,  the  unresist¬ 
ing  and  unremonstrating  endurance  of  the  Servant! 
His  is  “the  most  perfect,  pathetic  and  majestic  picture 
of  meek  endurance  that  has  ever  been  painted”  (A. 
McLaren). 

3.  His  silence  in  all  of  His  suffering.  He  gave  Him¬ 
self  to  this  death  in  a  devotion  that  “found  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  dignified  silence.”  Silence  under  suffering!  Why 
this  silence?  It  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament.  Either 
men  admit  their  guilt,  or  challenge  God  in  argument  or 
doubt,  as  did  Job,  David,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah.  Why  is 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  an  exception, — “the  unique  and 
solitary  instance  of  silence  under  suffering?”  It  was 
because  of  His  secret,  “My  Servant  shall  deal  wisely  (or 
intelligently),” — shall  know  what  He  is  about.  He  had 
no  guilt  of  His  own,  nor  doubts  of  God.  He  knew  God^s 
plan;  He  was  performing  a  service — a  service  laid  upon 
Him  by  God — for  the  redemption  of  men.  He  was  silent 
because  He  knew  God  was  working  out  His  plan  through 
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Him.  His  humility  is  seen  in  His  silence.  It  shows 
also  the  completeness  and  purity  of  His  love.  Deepest 
love  is  unostentatious,  not  parading  itself.  He  suffered 
in  silence  and  without  protest. 

4.  The  secret  of  His  sacrificial  death, — ^the  misun¬ 
derstood  end  of  the  Servant’s  life.  He  is  “taken  away,” 
“cut  off,”  “stricken,” — all  three  mean  “violence  and  sud¬ 
denness  in  the  Servant’s  fate” ;  illegal  violence  under  the 
mask  of  the  law.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  had  the  faint¬ 
est  conception  of  what  the  death  of  Jesus  was  or  was 
to  effect.  Blindness  to  that  meaning  is  here  prophesied, 
and  it  is  echoed  today  by  those  who  say,  “There  is  no 
doctrine  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  in  the  Gospels.”  Can 
one  read  John  1:29;  3:14-16;  6:53;  10:10, 11;  11:49-53; 
12:24-33  and  other  like  passages  and  still  maintain  that 
position?  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose 
that  to  be  true.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  the  facts  and 
the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  in  the  Epis¬ 
tles  there  is  the  interpretation  of  those  facts;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  consummation  of  it.  The  Scriptures  are 
not  isolated  books  in  conflict  with  one  another.  The 
Bible  is  a  unified  whole,  carrying  forward  and  consum¬ 
mating  the  plan  of  redemption.  Man  in  his  own  wisdom 
does  not  discern  this  truth.  That  which  is  foolishness 
to  men,  God  has  made  wisdom  and  power.  “We  speak 
God’s  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  even  the  wisdom  that  hath 
been  hidden  .  .  .  which  none  of  the  leaders  (political, 
intellectual  or  religious)  hath  known.”  That  wisdom  is 
“the  secret  of  His  sacrificial  death.” 

5.  The  solitariness  of  the  suffering  Servant,  the 
great  solitude  of  His  sorrow  even  in  His  death.  “Mis¬ 
apprehended  and  despised  He  lived,  misapprehended  He 
died,  Jesus  was  the  loveliest  Man  that  ever  breathed 
human  breath.  He  gave  up  His  breath  in  a  more  awful 
solitude  than  ever  isolated  any  other  dying  man.  Ut¬ 
terly  solitary.  He  died  that  none  of  us  need  ever  face 
death  alone”  (A.  McLaren). 

6.  The  sinlessness  of  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  accept¬ 
able  to  God.  “The  abiding  impression  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  transcendent  moral  perfec- 
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tions  of  a  Man  who  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  and 
yet  without  sin.”  He  did  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ease  but  had  to  stand  the  test  of  unpopularity  and  un¬ 
belief — despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Yet  He  holds  a 
position  of  “infinite  moral  superiority”  to  all  about  Him; 
not  the  first  among  equals,  “but  standing  solitary  in  the 
magnificent  isolation  of  a  perfect  life.  This  is  another 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  lessons  that  His  suffer¬ 
ings  have  to  teach.  Through  them  He  was  shown  to  be 
perfect  (Heb.  2:10).  ...  He  stands  in  an  order  by  Him¬ 
self,  not  only  as  a  supreme  religious  genius  but  in  virtue 
of  His  divinity  as  the  fount  and  channel  of  religious 
life  for  others”  (Selbie).  And  His  moral  greatness 
shown  through  suffering  brings  Him,  not  apart  from  us 
but  of  us,  to  lift  us  out  of  our  own  littleness. 

7.  Back  of  all  these  is  the  seventh  element  in  His 
Sacrificial  Act — His  sympathy  and  love — ^the  motive 
which  led  to  the  great  act.  “He  opened  not  His  mouth, 
because  He  willingly  embraced  the  cross,  and  He  will¬ 
ingly  embraced  the  cross  because  He  loved  the  Father 
and  would  do  His  will  and  because  He  loved  the  world 
and  would  be  its  Savior”  (A.  McLaren).  He  was  not 
driven  to  the  Via  Dolorosa  but  went  forth  willingly  and 
bore  the  cross,  because  He  had  an  “Exodus”  to  accom¬ 
plish  at  Jerusalem.  And  back  of  it  all  God’s  love  is 
manifested,  not  as  a  sudden  spasm  of  affection,  but  re¬ 
flected  out  of  a  “deep  eternal  purpose.”  Redemption  is 
seen  to  be  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  Jesus 
loved  us  at  Calvary.  He  loved  us  during  His  ministry. 
He  loved  us  and  came  to  Bethlehem;  but  He  loved  us 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  nothing  can 
separate  us  from  His  love  (Eph.  1:4-5;  Ro.  8:38-39). 
“The  redeeming  work  of  Christ  is  but  the  expression 
in  time  of  God’s  everlasting  purpose  of  Grace”  (Selbie). 
It  was  while  we  were  yet  sinners  that  God  commendeth 
His  love,  giving  us  a  sense  of  security  and  the  assurance 
of  our  faith.  “The  willing  sacrifice  of  Christ  gives  us 
the  right  to  trust  God  to  the  uttermost,  and  shows  that 
He  deals  with  us  not  on  the  basis  of  mere  caprice,  but 
on  the  principles  that  are  eternal.  It  teaches  us  that 
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we  cannot  measure  the  Divine  love  by  any  standards  of 
time, — it  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever” 
(Selbie).  Can  we  help  but  love  Him  who  first  loved  us 
with  a  love  eternal,  infinite,  unchangeable? 

Strophe  V — Isaiah  53:10-12 

The  Successful  Achievement  of  the  Servant 

Every  writer  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  James  and  Jude  makes  reference  to  this  strophe. 
In  the  preceding  verses  we  have  seen  the  innocent  Serv¬ 
ant  put  to  a  violent  and  premature  death.  There  has 
been  the  utter  perversion  of  justice,  wrong  seems  to 
triumph  over  right,  and  through  it  all  there  is  an  apathy 
that  paralyzes  every  avenue  of  appeal.  Had  God  for¬ 
saken  His  Servant?  “Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise 
Him” ;  that  is,  God  willed  it.  Jehovah  Himself  had  pur¬ 
posed  to  bruise  Him,  had  laid  on  Him  sickness.  He 
made  His  soul  a  guilt  offering,  or  trespass-offering,  that 
through  that  He  might  see  a  seed,  etc.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
piatory  sacrifice. 

We  have  followed  the  Servant  through  His  suffer¬ 
ings,  sorrow,  death,  burial — ^to  the  grave.  What  more 
can  be  said?  In  the  former  verses  there  is  nothing 
about  His  doing  anything,  only  His  suffering.  Now  when 
He  is  dead  He  begins  to  work.  God’s  treatment  of  the 
sinless  Servant  is  surely  a  mystery.  His  sufferings  were 
divinely  inflicted,  but  why?  The  staggering  mystery  of 
His  sinlessness  and  yet  His  sufferings!  His  death  is  a 
sacrifice — a  voluntary  surrender — and  it  is  in  the  Divine 
purpose.  After  His  death,  or  in  His  death.  He  does  His 
work.  Through  pain  to  prosperity,  verse  10;  through 
travail  to  triumph,  verse  11;  through  humilitation  to 
exaltation,  verse  12. 

In  this  fifth  strophe  the  vision  is  wider,  loftier, 
farther  than  hitherto.  It  is  a  look  beyond  the  Servant’s 
advent, — into  the  far  future,  showing  the  result  of  the 
Servant’s  work  and  His  enduring  triumph.  Some  of  the 
things  comprehended  in  it  are  the  “seed,”  “the  soul¬ 
offering,”  “see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,”  “satisfied,” 
“spoil  divided,”  “soul  poured  out,”  “sin-bearer.”  There 
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seem  to  be  three  dominating  ideas:  (1)  the  roots  of  the 
Servant’s  mission  in  the  past,  (2)  the  secret  of  its  power, 
and  (3)  the  fruit  it  is  to  bear  in  the  future. 

Verses  10-12  are  a  transition  from  His  humiliation 
to  His  exaltation.  The  secret  of  His  sufferings,  and  the 
mystery  of  God*s  treatment  of  Him  are  set  forth  here. 
It  is  the  concluding  word  showing  the  glorious  award 
for  His  sufferings,  the  result  of  His  work  and  His  final 
triumph.  The  tenth  verse  begins  the  account  of  His 
exaltation  and  glory.  These  were  not  “mere  chance 
experiences  which  the  Servant  passed  through,”  nor 
were  wicked  men  allowed  to  work  out  the  evil  intentions 
of  their  hearts  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  and  the 
humiliation  heaped  upon  Him.  Here  is  not  only  the 
mystery  of  the  Innocent  suffering,  but  the  Innocent 
“suffering  at  the  hands  of  righteousness  and  perfect 
love”;  explained  only  in  the  great  purpose  of  redemp¬ 
tion — ^that  eternal  purpose  of  the  Triune  God.  He  who 
had  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  was  pleased 
to  put  His  righteous  Servant  to  grief,  not  because  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  look  upon  His  death  agony,  but  because  it 
was  the  means  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  purpose.  We 
find  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic  and  sacrific¬ 
ing  love  in  others — as  in  the  case  of  martyrs — and  thank 
God  for  their  testimony.  So  Jehovah  had  pleasure  in 
the  self-sacrifice  of  His  Servant,  in  the  very  appointment 
which  issued  in  the  self-sacrifice,  in  the  results  which 
the  sufferings  achieved — in  their  nature,  bliss,  magni¬ 
tude  and  perpetuity.  These  results  are  mentioned  in 
verses  10-12.  Three  Main  Ideas  are  set  forth  in  the  last 
strophe. 

1.  The  Cause  of  His  Achievement,  seen  in  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God.  That  is  the  background  of  the 
whole  song.  The  miscarriage  of  justice,  etc.,  was  not  an 
accident,  neither  was  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  nor 
had  God  forsaken  His  Servant.  It  was  all  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  (Acts  2:23).  This  humiliation  and  tragic 
death  carried  out  the  will  of  God,  and  fulfilled  His  end. 
This  statement  is  full  of  importance  for  us.  It  is  one 
of  many  statements  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
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God’s  loving  purpose.  There  is  a  hint  for  us  here,  too, 
by  which  we  may  find  the  key  to  many  an  earthly  trag> 
edy  and  to  much  human  suffering,  in  the  will  of  God. 
“i^en  His  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin.”  Soul  is 
life.  He  gave  His  life  as  an  offering  for  the  sin  of 
others,  and  took  on  Himself  the  penalty  of  their  guilt. 
An  offering  for  sin  or  trespass, — that  is,  first  the  sin, 
then  the  punishment  of  the  sin  followed  by  the  expiation 
of  the  sin  and  the  sacrifice  that  cancels  the  sin. 

In  the  great  work  of  atonement  accomplished  by 
Messiah  all  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  econ¬ 
omy  are  fulfilled  in  His  “soul-offering.”  It  was  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  burnt  offering,  “the  oblation  or  offering 
of  worship” ;  the  peace  offering,  “conciliation  or  knitting 
of  fellowship”;  the  meal  offering,  “donation  or  sancti¬ 
fying  consecration” ;  the  sin  offering,  “expiation  or 
atonement”;  the  trespass  offering  (here),  “satisfaction 
or  compensatory  payment.”  “The  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  may  be  presented  under  all  these 
points  of  view.  It  is  the  complete  antitype,  the  truth, 
the  object,  and  the  end  of  all  sacrifices”  (Delitzsch).  The 
“trespass  offering”  (asham)  used  here,  is  appointed  to 
meet  actual  transgression.  “It  symbolized  rights  vio¬ 
lated  and  compensation  rendered,  debt  contracted  and 
satisfaction  made**  Whatever  the  offering,  it  had  to  be 
skbin,  and  its  blood  shed  before  it  could  become  a  sacri¬ 
fice. 

So  then,  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  is  realized  in  the 
effects  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  and  His  death. 
(1)  “He  shall  see  His  seed,”  or  posterity, — His  spiritual 
progeny  which  He  has  begotten  in  the  travail  of  His 
soul,  “the  bringing  of  many  sons  to  glory”  (Heb.  2:10; 
John  12:24;  Psa.  22:30).  (2)  “He  shall  prolong  His 

days.”  A  paradox:  “poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,” 
“cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,”  dead,  buried, — 
yet  living  and  having  “length  of  days” ;  that  is,  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.  The  resurrection  is  implied,  if 
not  assumed,  as  a  fact  (Ro.  4:25;  Rev.  1:17,18;  Psa. 
16:10;  21:4).  (3)  “And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall 

prosper  in  His  hands” — “shall  be  successful  in  His 
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hands/*  In  Isaiah  42 :1  and  49 :5, 6  we  see  what  is  the 
pleasure  of  Jehovah.  Compare  Eph.  1:9-11;  Col.  1:19, 
20.  He  shall  look  with  delight  to  His  seed,  and  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  length  of  days,  and  beyond 
this.  He  shall  see  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Jehovah. 

2.  The  Central  Idea  in  His  Achievement^ — and  that 
is  “an  offering  for  sin.**  Says  the  Modernist,  “Why  all 
this  talk  of  atonement  and  sacrifice?  Why  cannot  God 
let  the  sinner  go  free  and  bid  him  make  a  fresh  start? 
Is  not  God  all-powerful,  and  cannot  He  do  as  He  likes?** 
Let  us  answer  with  another  question,  “Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?**  Is  it  not  the  very 
essence  of  true  love  to  be  just  and  righteous?  (1)  “He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied.** 
“The  travail  of  His  soul** — “My  soul  is  exceeding  sor¬ 
rowful,  even  unto  death’*;  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me?** — His  “unknown  agonies.**  “Satis¬ 
fied,** — the  fullest  realization  of  expectation.  He  shall 
look  with  delight  to  His  seed,  and  be  abundantly  satis¬ 
fied  with  length  of  days,  and  beyond  these,  its  final 
accomplishment  in  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah.  At  God’s 
right  hand  He  sees  His  seed  serving  Him,  and  the  indi¬ 
rect  influence  of  His  Gospel  over  the  earth.  But  it  will 
not  be  complete  until  He  shall  see  His  Bride,  “a  glorious 
Church  without  spot,  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing”; 
and  a  restored  and  converted  Israel,  holy,  serving  Him 
as  priests  and  ministers  among  the  nations;  and  the 
world  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  He  sees 
all  that  He  shall  be  satisfied.  (2)  As  a  result  of  His 
travail  there  will  be  the  justification  of  many.  By  the 
knowledge  of  Him — on  the  part  of  others — ^the  Right¬ 
eous  One,  Jehovah’s  Servant,  shall  many  be  made  right- 
ous  (See  Phil.  3:10;  Mt.  26:28;  Ro.  5:12-21).  (3)  The 
basis  of  all  righteousness  is  His  sin-expunging  work, — 
“and  their  iniquities  shall  He  bear.”  “Bear,”  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  heavy  burden;  the  same  as  “carried”  in  verse 
4.  It  is  in  the  future,  something  to  be  done  by  the 
Servant, — the  continued  operation  of  His  bearing 
through  His  present  mediating. 
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3.  The  Triumphant  Consummation  of  His  Achieve¬ 
ment, — that  is,  His  ultimate  and  universal  triumph,  the 
fruit  of  His  suffering  and  its  bearing  on  the  future. 
Verse  12  takes  us  back  to  52 : 13-15  and  “sets  forth  again 
the  personal  exaltation  of  the  One  who  has  been  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men.”  It  sets  forth  also  “the 
victor’s  prize  which  He  shall  receive  on  His  triumphant 
emergence  from  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness”  (David  Baron). 

(1)  “Therefore  will  I  divide  Him  a  portion  with 
the  great,  and.  He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong.”  “The  strong”  (Psa.  110:3;  Rev.  19:14).  The 
answer  is  found  in  Psalms  2 :8 ;  72 :8-ll ;  Isa.  49 :7.  (2) 
The  reason  of  the  award — “Because,”  etc.;  that  is,  “in 
return  for  that”;  the  thought  of  compensation  or  re¬ 
ward.  The  portion  is  in  return  for  the  great  redemp¬ 
tion  He  has  accomplished  with  His  own  blood.  “Poured 
out,”  poured  clean  out  even  to  the  last  remnant.  “His 
soul,”  His  lifeblood.  “His  soul”  is  mentioned  three 
times.  He  was  completely  emptied  out  even  to  death. 
But  He  did  it  voluntarily.  “He  suffered  Himself  volun¬ 
tarily  to  be  numbered  or  reckoned  with  transgressors”; 
that  is,  with  criminals,  open  transgressors  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  With  such  association  there  was  great 
humiliation,  and  especially  for  this  Holy  One.  This  is 
quoted  by  Christ  in  Luke  22:37.  He  suffered  Himself 
to  be  reckoned  with  the  transgressors  in  permitting  the 
judgment  of  His  own  people  and  “the  unjust  sentence 
by  which  He  was  delivered  up  to  death  as  a  wicked 
apostate  and  transgressor  of  the  law.”  (3)  “Yea,  He 
the  sin  of  many  hath  borne.  And  for  the  transgressors 
He  interposes.”  This  last  word  is  the  same  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  as  “laid  on”  of  verse  6, — “to  fall  upon,”  “light 
upon,”  “meet  together.”  The  iniquities  of  us  all  “lighted 
upon”  Him  and  He  “interposed”  for  the  transgressors. 
There  He  is  at  the  center  of  all — “on  either  side  one  and 
Jesus  in  the  midst.”  (So  in  I  Pet.  2:24;  Heb.  9:26-28; 
II  Cor.  5 :21.  “He  maketh  intercession”  as  in  our  trans¬ 
lation).  That  was  the  first  utterance  on  the  cross — ^an 
intercession  or  interposition — “Father,  forgive  them  for 
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they  know  not  what  they  do.”  “Maketh”  expresses  a 
work  begun  but  not  yet  ended, — ^the  indefinite  future 
tense.  (So,  Heb.  7:25;  Ro.  8:34;  Isa.  62:1). 

Here  the  mystery  is  explained,  the  Servant  is  re¬ 
vealed,  the  enigma  is  solved.  The  eternal  purpose  of 
God  stands  in  the  background  of  this  great  picture  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  argument.  His  eternal 
holiness  and  righteousness  is  satisfied  in  the  sacrificial 
act  of  His  Servant  and  He  is  pleased  with  His  success¬ 
ful  achievement.  The  eternal  destiny  of  my  soul  is  set¬ 
tled  forever,  and  I  rest  in  the  finished  work  of  the 
eternal  and  holy  Servant  of  Jehovah.  “O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God!  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  tracing  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  Him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
unto  him  again?  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and 
unto  Him,  are  all  things.  To  Him  be  the  glory  for  ever. 
Amen”  (Ro.  11:33-36  ARV). 

Conclusion 

The  Permanent  Value  of  Isaiah  Fifty-three 

Its  permanent  value  we  see  in  its  living,  essential 
message, — its  constant  appeal.  Why  do  we  come  to  this 
great  metropolis  of  Scripture?  Let  us  read  Isaiah 
52:13-53:12  and  Acts  8:26-40. 

When  Christian  passed  through  the  wicket  gate  he 
came  to  the  House  of  the  Interpreter,  where  he  had 
many  things  made  clear  to  him,  and  he  was  thereby 
greatly  encouraged  in  his  new  life.  God  has  given  us 
the  treasures  of  His  Word,  and  also  the  Interpreter  to 
make  them  clear.  This  Interpreter — ^the  Holy  Spirit — 
has  been  opening  up  the  treasures  of  this  chapter,  and 
now  we  take  a  final  look  at  this  Scripture  to  discovei 
its  permanent  value  to  us. 

(1)  The  Importance  of  the  Chapter »  A  brief  survey 
of  it  reveals  (a)  God’s  **Ecce  Homo,**  52:13-15.  (b)  The 
lament  and  confession  of  penitent  Israel  (in  the  future), 
when  there  will  be  the  realization  of  their  awful  crime. 
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53:1-9.  Compare  Zech.  12:10-14;  13:1-6.  (c)  The 

blessed  fruit  of  Messiah’s  sufferings,  53:10-12.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  divisions,  the  theme  of  the  passage 
is  introduced — the  Exaltation  of  the  Servant.  At  the 
same  time  that  first  strophe  sets  forth  His  Startling 
Appearance,  causing  wonder  as  men  gaze  upon  Him.  In 
the  next  three  strophes — ^the  Lament  and  Confession  of 
Israel — ^there  is  in  strophe  II  the  Strange  Attitude 
toward  the  Servant  on  the  part  of  Israel.  He  is  re¬ 
vealed,  but  the  vision  is  obscured  by  sin.  Strophe  III 
sets  forth  the  thought  of  the  Substitutionary  Atonement, 
while  strophe  IV  describes  the  Sacrificial  Act  of  the 
Servant.  In  the  third  division  of  the  chapter — strophe 
V — the  Successful  Achievement  of  the  Servant  is  seen. 

(2)  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  quotations  from, 
and  references  to,  this  chapter  in  the  New  Testament. 
I  have  found  over  sixty  references  to  this  great  chapter 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  may  be  others.  I  have 
classified  these  as  follows,  according  to  the  order  of  this 
chapter : 

62 :13-16 :  Mt.  22 :34-40 ;  Acts  3 :13 ;  3 :26 ;  Ro.  16 :21. 

63:1:  Jno.  12:38;  Ro.  10:16. 

53:3:  Mt.  27-39;  Mk.  10:33-34;  15:29;  Lk.  18:31- 

34;  Jno.  1:10, 11. 

53 :3-4 :  Mt.  27 :45-47 ;  26 :38. 

53:4:  Mt.  8:17;  Jno.  19:7. 

53:4,6,6,10,11:  Mt.  10:28;  26:28;  Heb.  9:26-28; 

I  Pet.  3:18. 

53:4,7:  Col.  1:24. 

53:5:  Mt.  20:22;  Lk.  22:16-22;  Heb.  5:8;  I  Cor. 

15:3. 

53:5,6,11,12:  Ro.  4:25;  8:3;  II  Cor.  5:21;  Heb. 

9:28;  I  Pet.  2:24. 

53:6:  “The  lost  sheep.” 

63 :7 :  Mt.  26 :63,  67 ;  27 :12-14 ;  Mk.  14 :63-64 ;  16 :5 ; 

Lk.  23:9;  Jno.  19:9;  Acts  8:32-36. 

63:7-8:  Acts  8:32-35;  I  Pet.  2:24. 

53:8,9,12:  Lk.  23:37. 

53:9:  Mt.  27:67-60;  Mk.  15:42-49;  Lk.  23:60-63; 
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Jno.  8:46;  19:38-42;  Ro.  10:7;  I  Cor.  15:4;  I 
Pet.  2:22. 

53:10:  Acts  2:39;  Jno.  1:29. 

53:11:  Jno.  10:14-18;  4:29-42;  Ro.  5:18,19;  Gal. 
4:19. 

53:12:  Mt.  26:38,39,42;  Mk.  15:28;  Lk.  22:37; 
23:34;  Ro.  5:12-21;  Phil.  2:9-11. 

(3)  The  object  of  this  concluding  study  in  the  fifty- 
third  of  Isaiah  is  to  get  at  its  essential  message,  its  con¬ 
stant  appeal,  its  permanent  value.  Does  it  have  an 
unusual  bearing  on  the  theme  of  the  Bible,  “the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  ?  This  is  a  great  metropolis 
of  Scripture,  and  like  the  wise  man  has  said,  “The  name 
of  Jehovah  is  a  strong  tower;  the  righteous  runneth  into 
it  and  is  safe”;  so  is  this  chapter.  It  is  a  “strong 
tower,”  and  there  is  safety  within  its  walls  and  pro¬ 
visions  therein  for  every  need  of  the  soul. 

One  day  a  prominent  official  was  riding  along  the 
way,  and  was  reading  this  chapter.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  it  that  held  and  fascinated  him,  but  it  was 
all  so  mysterious.  As  he  continued  to  wonder  he  came 
upon,  what  we  might  call,  a  “hitch-hiker.”  But  this 
hitch-hiker  was  not  waiting  to  catch  a  ride,  but  to  catch 
a  soul  and  to  do  the  Spirit’s  bidding.  He  was  at  the 
cross-roads  of  a  life  and  of  a  nation.  He  accosted  the 
official  and  asked  if  he  understood  what  he  was  reading. 
To  put  it  in  the  language  of  our  day  he  got  this  reply, 
“How  can  I  possibly  understand  it,  unless  some  one  puts 
me  on  the  right  track?”  The  hitch-hiker.  Deacon  Philip, 
was  invited  into  the  car.  He  began  at  this  Scripture 
and  preached  to  the  man,  Jesus.  He  put  him  on  the 
right  track  indeed,  so  that  “he  went  on  his  way  rejoic¬ 
ing.”  Philip  was  “the  Wayshower.”  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  led  the  way  into  all  the  truth. 
Thus  this  is  a  Scripture  to  put  folks  on  the  right  track. 

1.  We  come  to  this  chapter  for  light  on  the  problem 
of  suffering.  The  eunuch  could  not  understand  this 
suffering.  Suffering  is  an  age-long  problem.  (1)  The 
classics  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  are  written 
upon  this  theme.  The  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  tragedies 
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of  Sophocles,  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  center  around  the 
sufferings  and  trials  of  men.  Macbeth,  Brand,  the  Scar¬ 
let  Letter  and  many  others  of  some  modem  writers 
sound  the  same  note.  Operas  have  that  for  their  theme. 
Job,  Habakkuk,  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  Jeremiah  have 
it  for  their  argument.  Christ  on  the  cross  asked 
■“Why?”  and  the  answer, — where  is  it?  Does  not  this 
chapter  intercept  something  of  its  meaning?  (2)  In 
Isaiah  52:13-53:12  we  have  the  revelation  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  problem  of  suffering.  At  first  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Servant  were  regarded  by  Israel  as  penal, 
then  disciplinary;  and  Israel  was  filled  with  contempt. 
Bewilderment  followed.  Then,  forced  to  seek  a  moral 
reason  for  them,  the  people  saw  that  His  sufferings 
were  not  disciplinary.  They  were  penal,  but  not  as 
they  are  regarded  in  Job  and  John  9 :1 — ^they  were  penal 
but  not  for  Him — ^they  were  penal  as  for  them.  They 
recognized  that  the  penalty  was  vicarious.  The  Servant 
was  suffering  for  them.  They  saw  also  that  they  were 
redemptive — ^the  means  of  their  healing  and  peace — 
substitutionary  suffering.  They  were  voluntary  suffer¬ 
ings.  (3)  But  back  of  all  is  seen  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God.  “It  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  Him” — ^it  was  His 
will.  “And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His 
hand.” 

2.  We  come  to  this  chapter  and  **Behold  the  Serv¬ 
ant  of  Jehovah** — the  great  central  personality  of  the 
Scriptures  (John  5:39).  The  eunuch  sought  to  know 
who  this  Person  was — “Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet? 
Of  Himself  or  of  some  other?  And  Philip  opened  his 
mouth,  and  beginning  from  this  Scripture,  preached 
unto  him  Jesus.”  Philip  had  but  one  theme, — ^the  way 
to  Jesus  Christ:  (1)  Jesus  the  sovereign  personality 
(“He  shall  be  exalted,  lifted  up,  be  very  high”) ;  (2) 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (Jno.  20:30-31);  (3)  Jesus  the 
Savior  of  Men.  So  he  preached  Him  as  the  Way,  the 
Christ  of  the  Calvary  Road  (Luke  9:51). 

3.  We  come  to  this  chapter  to  discover  the  plan  of 
salvation — the  theme  of  the  Bible  (Ro.  3:24;  II  Tim. 
3:15).  The  eunuch  was  seeking  the  way  of  salvation — 
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seeking  to  be  put  on  the  right  track.  (1)  It  is  the  way 
of  salvation,  with  no  detours.  It  comes  through  substi¬ 
tution.  An  African  chief  on  hearing  the  Gospel,  cried, 
“Come  down,  come  down  from  the  cross,  I  tell  you;  you 
have  no  business  there,  that  is  my  place.”  It  is  the 
place  of  safety,  security,  satisfaction.  It  is  the  way  of 
rejoicing  (Acts  8:39;  Psa.  51:8,12).  It  is  the  way  of 
progress.  It  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day  (Phi.  3:13, 14).  “He  went  on  his  way,”— consecra¬ 
tion,  concentration,  constancy.  It  is  the  way  that  leads 
home, — ^to  the  goal,  to  God,  to  glory.  (3)  It  is  the  way 
of  sacrifice  (Luke  9:23).  That  way  is  full  of  road  signs 
and  markers:  “Go,  tell,”  “Go,  speak  to  that  one,”  “Go, 
preach  my  Gospel.”  Along  that  way  missionaries,  evan¬ 
gelists,  and  other  workers  have  gone  out  on  “the  way 
that  is  desert” — but  many  a  soul  has  been  “put  on  the 
right  track.”  Shall  I  follow  in  His  train?  (3)  This 
chapter  gives  a  Gospel  to  preach  (I  Cor.  15:1-3).  It 
affords  a  creed,  as  was  the  case  with  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
Beginning  at  this  same  Scripture  we,  too,  may  preach 
unto  men  this  same  Jesus.  We  should  be  “men  of  the 
Way.”  Oh,  the  wonders  of  “the  Golden  Passional” !  Oh, 
the  depths  of  the  riches  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus”  in  this 
chapter !  Oh,  the  marvels  of  this  masterpiece  among  the 
Rembrandts  in  the  Glory  Gallery! 

I  conclude  by  a  poem  which  was  handed  to  me  by  a 
friend.  I  do  not  know  its  origin  or  author.  But  it  is 
based  on  this  chapter,  and  affords  a  fitting  conclusion: 

“How  few  receive  with  cordial  faith 
The  tidings  which  we  bring? 

How  few  have  seen  the  arm  revealed 
Of  Heaven’s  eternal  King? 

The  Savior  comes!  No  outward  pomp 
Bespeaks  His  presence  nigh; 

No  earthly  beauty  shines  in  Him 
To  draw  the  carnal  eye. 

“Pair  as  a  beauteous  tender  flow’r 
Amidst  the  desert  grows, 

So  slighted  by  a  rebel  race 
The  heavenly  Savior  rose. 

Rejected  and  despis’d  of  men, 

Behold  a  man  of  woe! 

Grief  was  His  close  companion  still 
Through  all  His  life  below. 
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“Yet  all  the  griefs  He  felt  were  ours, 

Ours  were  the  woes  He  bore: 

Pangs,  not  His  own,  His  spotless  soul 
With  bitter  anguish  tore. 

We  hold  Him  as  condemned  by  heaven. 

An  outcast  from  His  God, 

While  for  our  sins  He  groan’d.  He  bled. 

Beneath  His  Father’s  rod. 

“His  sacred  blood  hath  washed  our  souls 
From  sin’s  polluted  stain; 

His  stripes  have  heal’d  us,  and  His  death 
Reviv’d  our  souls  again. 

We  all,  like  sheep,  had  gone  astray 
In  ruin’s  fatal  road: 

On  Him  were  our  transgressions  laid; 

He  bore  the  mighty  load. 

“Wrong’d  and  oppress’d,  how  meekly  He 
In  patient  silence  stood! 

Mute,  as  the  peaceful,  harmless  lamb. 

When  brought  to  shed  its  blood. 

Who  can  this  generation  tell? 

From  prison  see  Him  led! 

With  impious  show  of  law  condemn’d. 

And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

“’Midst  sinners  low  in  dust  He  lay; 

The  grave  a  rich  supplied: 

Unspotted  was  His  blameless  life; 

Unstain’d  by  sin  He  died. 

Yet  God  shall  raise  His  head  on  high. 

Though  thus  He  brought  Him  low; 

His  sacred  off’ring  when  complete. 

Shall  terminate  His  woe. 

“For,  saith  the  Lord,  my  pleasure  then 
Shall  prosper  in  His  hand; 

Him  shall  a  num’rous  offspring  be. 

And  still  His  honors  stand. 

His  soul,  rejoicing,  shall  behold 
The  purchase  of  His  pain; 

And  all  the  guilty  whom  He  sav’d 
Shall  bless  Messiah’s  reign. 

“He  with  the  great  shall  share  the  spoil. 

And  baffle  all  His  foes; 

Though  rank’d  with  sinners,  here  he  fell, 

A  conqueror  He  arose. 

He  died  to  bear  the  guilt  of  men. 

That  sin  might  be  forgiven: 

He  lives  to  bless  them  and  defend. 

And  plead  their  cause  in  heav’n.” 

Merwin  a.  Stone. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY 
in 

Its  Historical  Aspects 
By  Lewis  Grant  Randal,  Th.M. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  written  as  a  paper  in 
connection  with  a  course  on  the  New  Testament  Mysteries, 
conducted  by  Professor  Rollin  T.  Chafer.  After  receiving 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Whitworth  College,  Mr.  Randal  came 
to  Dallas  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  completing  the 
work  for  the  Master  of  Theologry  degree,  Magna  Cum 
Laude,  in  1932.  He  is  scheduled  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  in  1935. 

Introduction 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness,  is  a  true  “New  Testament  Mys¬ 
tery”  in  that  it  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  while 
it  was  not  revealed  in  the  Old.  There  is  indeed  iniquity 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  nowhere  is  there  an 
explanation  of  its  cause,  course,  and  consummation  in 
the  Man  of  Sin.  These  three  things  are  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament.  However,  the  burden  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  establish  the  doctrine  but  to  regard  it  as  already 
established  and  to  present  a  historical  survey  of  the 
facts  and  evidence  in  the  case.  Prophecy  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  history,  whether  fulfilled  and  past  or  unful¬ 
filled  and  future. 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  also  exhibits  a  mystery  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  which  is,  of 
course,  “something  unknown,  unexplained,  or  incompre¬ 
hensible  in  its  nature,”  for,  although  its  cause,  course, 
and  consummation  have  been  revealed,  the  modus  oper- 
andi  is  quite  unfathomable  by  the  human  mind,  as  with 
the  truth  of  spiritual  regeneration,  for  Christ  said,  “The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
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whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit.”  Likewise,  the  iniquity  itself  is  discernible  but 
the  cause  is  not.  There  are  two  distinct  causes  of  evil 
among  fallen  humans,  viz.,  Satan  (Lu.  22:31;  Eph.  4:27; 
6:11,12),  and  man’s  own  sinful  nature  (Mk.  7:20-23; 
Ja.  1:13-15).  The  manifestation  of  sin  is  apparent,  but 
which  of  these  two  causes  has  produced  the  visible  result 
cannot  always  be  determined.  Satan  was  the  original 
cause  in  the  beginning,  hence  today  he  is  at  least  the 
indirect  cause  of  all  iniquity.  In  cases  where  lust  of 
any  kind  is  involved,  the  primary  and  perhaps  sole  cause 
is  probably,  yes,  undoubtedly,  the  sinful  nature.  It  can¬ 
not  be  known,  however,  whether  or  not  there  is  satanic 
use  of  one’s  inherent  lust  as  a  means  of  temptation, 
except  where  the  Scripture  so  indicates.  Of  the  covetous 
betrayer  of  Christ  it  is  written,  “Then  entered  Satan 
into  Judas  surnamed  Iscariot”  (Lu.  22:3).  It  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Satan  used  the  lust  of  covet¬ 
ousness  in  Judas  as  a  means  by  which  the  iniquitous 
result  was  accomplished.  This  is,  no  doubt,  often  the 
case. 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  its  historical  aspects, 
involves  the  record  of  satanic  opposition  to  God,  the 
consequent  stages  of  lawlessness,  and  the  culmination 
thereof  in  the  Man  of  Sin. 

In  regard  to  Satan,  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  his 
methods  differ  according  to  the  type  of  people  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  When  he  deals  with  his  own,  i.e., 
the  unregenerate,  he  seems  to  try  usually  to  produce  in 
them  a  righteousness,  which  is  a  mockery  of  God’s  right¬ 
eousness,  but  when  he  deals  with  God’s  people  he  seems 
to  try  continually  to  produce  unrighteousness,  to  offend 
and  grieve  their  heavenly  Father.  Speaking  of  “Satan’s 
people”  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  unregenerate 
persons  are  “children  of  the  devil,”  but  merely  indicates 
all  such  are  in  unconscious  subjection  to  “the  god  of  this 
world  (‘age’).” 

Satanic  Oppositon  to  God 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal 
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with  the  person  of  Satan,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  here 
describe  him  as  a  created,  angelic  being,  originally  called 
Lucifer  but  now,  since  his  fall,  spoken  of  in  God’s  Word 
as  Satan,  the  Devil,  the  Deceiver,  father  of  lies,  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion,  accuser  of  the  brethren,  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  prince  of  this  world,  god  of  this  world,  and 
an  angel  of  light.  The  very  terms  of  description  them¬ 
selves  convey  the  idea  that  he  is  one  who  uses  many  and 
various  methods,  policies,  and  strategies.  The  history 
of  his  opposition  to  God  is  marked  by  just  such  variety. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  methods  of 
this  malign  intelligence  who  comprises  the  very  center 
of  this  subject,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  let  it  be  sug- 
gested  that  Satan  has  the  power  to  know  the  minds  and 
future  of  his  own  but  has  neither  access  to  the  minds 
nor  foresight  into  the  future  of  God’s  own  people.  An 
illustration  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  Job  1:9  and  2:5. 
The  former  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  cases  of  “spiritualistic”  manifestation,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  thereto  can  be  accepted  as  reliable.  The  power  of 
Satan,  then,  appears  to  be  the  answer  and  solution  to 
the  otherwise  baffling  problem  of  what  is  known  as 
“psychic  phenomena.” 

The  history  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  as  a  most  general 
rule,  Satan  uses  human  beings  as  instruments  unto  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends.  The  outstanding  case  is 
that  of  Judas  Iscariot’.  Whether  or  not  any  particular 
circumstance  is  the  result  of  the  personal  influence  of 
Satan  in  no  wise  affects  the  case.  A  condition  caused 
by  the  demons  of  Satan  is  as  truly  satanic  as  one 
caused  by  Satan  himself.  However,  no  “child  of  God” 
should  ever  have  fear  of  being  used  as  a  direct  instru¬ 
ment  of  Satan  or  his  demons,  as,  e.g.,  Judas  was  used. 
This  is  one  of  the  Christian’s  consolations. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  purpose,  the  supreme 
motive,  of  the  master  mind  of  iniquity.  As  recorded  in 
Isa.  14:12-14,  his  great  purpose  in  the  beginning  of  his 
rebellion  was  to  be  “like  the  most  High,”  exalting  him- 

*Ante,  p.  2;  cf.  Mt.  8:31;  12:43;  Lu.  11:24;  and  Ac.  5:3. 
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self  above  every  other  intelligence  in  the  universe.  Then 
God  created  the  human  race  and  permitted  it  a  given 
period,  which  we  call  “time,”  to  exist,  in  order  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  power  of  God  over  that  of  Satan  might 
be  demonstrated  to  the  whole  universe.  The  infinite 
justice  of  God  is  amazing:  by  actual  experiment,  Satan 
was  given  opportunity  to  establish  any  validity  there 
might  be  in  the  argument  of  his  case,  i.e.,  whether  or 
not  he  could  produce  works  greater  than,  or  even  equal 
to  the  works  of  the  most  High  God.  There  is  evidence 
in  Mt.  8:29  that  the  demons  have  given  up  hope  that 
their  case  will  ever  be  won,  for  they  said  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  “What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  God?  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the 
time?**  Hence  they  realized  their  doom,  but  whether  or 
not  Satan  himself  has  given  up  hope  apparently  can  not 
be  determined.  His  supreme  purpose  still  seems  to  be 
to  defy  and  thwart  the  most  High  God. 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  is,  in  a  sense,  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist.  It  is  written,  in  II  Thess.  2 :7,  “the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity  doth  already  work.”  Hence  it  may  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  doth  already  work.  To 
exactly  what  point  of  time  the  word  “already”  refers  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  Greek  verb  is  in  the  present  tense, 
hence  the  literal  rendering  would  be,  “the  Mystery  of 
Lawlessness  is  already  working.”  The  emphasis  is  not 
upon  the  lawlessness  as  much  as  upon  the  fact  that  the 
lawlessness  has  been  restrained,  as  the  following  words 
indicate.  The  “already”  seems  to  refer  to  the  entire 
past  human  history. 

Satanic  opposition  to  God,  as  far  as  human  history 
is  concerned,  was  first  manifested  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  It  was  there,  in  the  Paradise  of  God  prepared 
for  man,  surrounded  by  the  glories  of  a  new  creation 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  the  “shining  one”  in¬ 
stilled  distrust  and  disobedience  into  sinless  human 
hearts.  It  was  there,  at  the  very  threshold  of  human 
history,  that  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  commenced  its 
deadly  work. 

The  next  major  step  in  the  history  of  satanic  oppo- 
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sition  to  God  occurs  in  Gen.  6:1,2.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  interpretations  of  this  passage.  One  is  that  the 
“sons  of  God”  were  fallen  angels,  and  the  “daughters  of 
men”  were  the  female  offspring  of  the  line  of  Cain.  The 
other  interpretation  is  that  the  “sons  of  God”  were  the 
descendants  of  Seth,  in  contradistinction  to  the  godless 
line  of  Cain.  The  context  plainly  indicates  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  mankind  had  been  debased,  for  there  were 
none  left  undefiled  but  Noah  and  his  three  sons.  Hence 
both  the  line  of  Cain  and  the  line  of  Seth  were  involved, 
which  seems,  most  naturally,  to  point  to  an  utter  break¬ 
down  in  separation  between  the  two.  When  the  line  of 
cleavage  disappeared,  which  had  separated  God's  people 
from  Satan's,  the  result  was  an  outcropping  of  mon¬ 
strosities,  “giants”  (vs.  4).  Another  result  was  wicked¬ 
ness  on  the  earth:  “And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con¬ 
tinually”  (vs.  5).  Humanly  speaking,  God  had  attempted 
to  produce  a  godly  people  on  earth  and  had  failed 
because  of  satanic  opposition.  In  reality,  God  was  test¬ 
ing  the  people,  but  this  makes  the  interference  of  Satan 
no  less  real  or  effective.  The  third  result  of  this  Satanic 
victory  was  the  “grief”  of  God:  “And  it  repented  the 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  T  will  destroy 
man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
both  man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made 
them"'  (vss.  6, 7).  The  “grief”  of  God  is  an  anthro¬ 
pomorphism,  yet  it  surely  must  express  the  actual  as 
nearly  as  human  language  can,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
not  have  so  represented  God. 

A  major  aspect  in  the  history  of  satanic  opposition 
to  God  is  that  of  the  repeated  attacks  upon  God's  chosen 
people,  Israel.  If  Satan  could  have  destroyed  the  Jewish 
nation  he  would  have  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  plans 
of  the  most  High  God.  Hence,  satanic  effort  was  directed 
to  this  end.  The  first  outstanding  instance  is  that  of 
Israel's  state  of  bondage  in  Egypt.  The  crushing  hand 
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and  whip  of  the  slave  driver  bore  down  hard  upon  them, 
and  no  relief  was  in  sight,  but  God  at  last  providentially 
took  action  regarding  the  matter  and  raised  up  one  He¬ 
brew  apart  from  slavery.  The  methods  of  Satan  seem 
childishly  simple  when  compared  to  the  methods  of  God : 
in  the  very  palace  of  the  Egyptian  Pharoah  himself  this 
unidentified  Hebrew  grew  to  virile  manhood — ^to  one 
day  stand  before  the  monarch  and  bring  curse  after 
curse  upon  him  until  he  at  last  was  more  than  glad  to 
allow  the  exodus  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Then,  before 
this  episode  was  over,  there  came  the  armed  forces  of 
the  host  of  Egypt  to  massacre  and  reenslave  God's  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  However,  the  people 
of  God  can  face  no  extremity  too  dire  for  Him  to  meet; 
for  He  who  was  Creator  is  also  able  to  act  as  Preserver. 
The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  parted  to  form  an  avenue 
of  escape  for  the  Children  of  Israel,  only  to  close  again 
upon  the  pursuing  chariots  of  Egypt,  engulfing  them  as 
in  the  jaws  of  death.  Thus  did  God  preserve  Israel 
against  the  combined  powers  of  darkness. 

The  next  attack  of  satanic  character  upon  God's 
chosen  people  was  entirely  different  in  its  nature.  The 
Egyptian  chariots  represented  a  burst  of  fiendish  force; 
the  idolatrous  groves  of  the  Canaanites  represented  a 
subtle  attraction  of  fiendish  cunning. 

From  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
there  was  a  persistent  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
surrounding  nations  to  utterly  subjugate  the  Hebrew 
people.  During  the  last  years  of  Joshua  oppression  came 
from  Mesopotamia;  under  Othniel  there  was  oppression 
by  the  Moabites;  under  Shamgar  oppression  by  Jabin, 
King  of  Canaan;  under  Barak  it  was  the  Midianites; 
under  Jair,  the  Amorites;  for  forty  years,  the  Philis¬ 
tines;  not  until  the  kingdom  was  established  did  Israel 
have  any  rest  from  her  enemies.  Upon  the  decline  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  satanic  attacks  again  were  com¬ 
menced.  The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  expeditions  launched  by  the  minions  of  Satan 
against  the  people  of  God:  Shishak  of  Egypt,  against 
Jerusalem,  975  B.C. ;  Ben-hadad  the  second,  of  Assyria, 
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against  the  northern  kingdom;  Hazael  of  Syria,  against 
same;  Pul  (Tiglath-pileser  III)  of  Assyria,  against 
Israel ;  the  first  Assyrian  captivity,  777  B.C.  (761, 
Ussher) ;  Rezin  of  Syria,  against  Judah;  second  Assyrian 
captivity  of  Israel,  721  B.C.;  Sennacherib  of  Assyria, 
against  Judah  (his  army  destroyed  by  Jehovah);  cap¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  604  B.C.  (first 
Babylonian  captivity) ;  10,000  leading  citizens  carried 
to  Babylon,  598  B.C.  (second  Babylonian  captivity) ;  832 
carried  captive,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  destroyed,  686 
B.C.  (final  captivity).  The  third  series  of  attacks  and 
subjugations  are  as  follows:  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  of  Egypt,  320  B.C.;  the  subjection  of 
Palestine  to  Syria,  314;  the  reversion  of  Palestine  to 
Egypt,  301;  the  subjugation  of  Judaea  by  Pompey,  63; 
and,  finally,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod.  Thus, 
after  three  gigantic,  satanic  major  offensives,  the  people 
of  God  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  principality  of  this 
world,  of  whom  Satan  is  the  god. 

Another  important  aspect  in  this  history  of  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  is  the  attack  upon  the  Messianic 
seed.  An  effort  was  made  to  exterminate  every  trace  of 
the  seed  of  David  by  Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
but  one  infant  in  the  royal  line  of  David  was  saved  (II 
Kings  11:1-3;  II  Chron.  22:10).  Nowhere  is  the  spirit 
of  Antichrist  more  manifest  than  in  these  diabolical 
attempts  to  destroy  the  Messiah  Himself,  the  Christ  of 
Israel.  The  second  massacre,  likewise  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  King  of  Israel,  was  in  4  B.C.,  when  Herod 
“sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years 
old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  dili¬ 
gently  enquired  of  the  wise  men”  (Mt.  2:16).  During 
the  life  of  Christ  numerous  attempts  were  made  upon 
Him,  but  none  of  them  successful,  for  He  Himself  said, 
“No  man  taketh  it  (life)  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself”  (Jn.  10:18).  Finally,  however,  all  the  powers  of 
darkness  became  focused  upon  the  Son  of  God,  to  destroy 
Him.  It  had  been  prophesied  in  Gen.  3:16  that  the 
Serpent  would  bruise  His  heel;  this  prophecy  was  ful- 
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filled  in  that  dark  hour  on  Calvary.  Satan  had  done  his 
worst,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  remain  dead  nor  holden  of  the  grave.  His  resur¬ 
rection  was  His  eternal  triumph.  “The  Mystery  of  Law¬ 
lessness  doth  already  work” — through  the  ages  it  had 
worked,  against  God’s  chosen  people  it  had  worked, 
against  the  preservation  of  the  Messianic  seed  it  had 
worked,  and  finally  against  the  Messiah  Himself  it  had 
been  permitted  a  full  outworking.  The  cup  of  iniquity 
had  at  last  become  full  and  running  over.  Through 
the  lawless  hearts  of  wicked  men  Satan  had  worked; 
through  Judas  Iscariot,  through  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
the  false  witnesses,  the  Roman  government,  the  Roman 
soldiery,  and  the  common  rabble,  Satan  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose.  The  climax  of  lawlessnes,  which  is 
Godlessness,  was  here  manifested. 

The  history  of  Satanic  opposition  to  God  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ. 
The  members  of  Christ’s  Body  were  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  attacks  by  the  Evil  One  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was 
persecution  unto  death.  Under  the  influence  of  pagan 
philosophy  and  “Christian”  heresies  it  was  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  and  deadening  of  the  simple  Gospel. 
With  the  ascendancy  of  one  bishop  there  developed  a 
centrally  organized  ecclesiastical  system,  through  which 
the  Mystery  of  Lawlessness  has  developed  and  by  which 
it  will  be  consummated  in  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  histori¬ 
cal  methods  of  Satan  are  varied  and  ingenius.  When¬ 
ever  he  is  able,  he  would  keep  the  Bible  a  closed  book, 
as  during  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages;  when 
he  cannot  keep  it  a  closed  book,  he  would  pervert  its 
doctrines  and  message,  which  perversion  has  been  the 
cause  of  endless  division  among  Protestants  and  numer¬ 
ous  sects  and  cults.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  is  as  truly 
in  the  world  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Athaliah  or 
of  Pontius  Pilate. 

Satanic  attacks  upon  the  written  Word  of  God  form 
by  no  means  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  Mystery 
of  Lawlessness.  The  Bible  has  been  kept  from  the  peo- 
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pie,  it  has  been  publicly  burned,  it  has  been  maliciously 
mistranslated,  and  its  teachings  diabolically  contorted. 
When  all  these  methods,  used  by  the  professing  church 
itself,  proved  of  no  avail,  the  master  mind  of  iniquity 
guided  human  minds  into  paths  of  the  other  extreme. 
Instead  of  the  Bible  being  a  closed  book  it  became  a 
wide-open  book,  and,  incidentally,  open  to  a  new  method 
of  Satanic  attack.  Among  men  it  became  a  virtue  to  be 
“broad-minded,”  “liberal”  in  one’s  views,  especially 
toward  the  Bible.  This  “liberalism,”  the  opposite  to  the 
bigotry  of  ecclesiasticism,  assumed  a  hypercritical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Word  of  God,  and  now,  three  hundred 
years  later,  it  has  become  almost  universal.  Its  gospel 
is  not  the  Gospel  of  our  crucified  Lord  and  risen  Savior, 
but  a  “social  gospel,”  the  creed  of  which  is  human  works 
and  exaltation.  The  glory  of  man  has  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  world  is  being  prepared  for  a  master 
mind  among  men,  a  superman.  The  Mystery  of  Law¬ 
lessness  is  thus  gradually  approaching  its  final  consum¬ 
mation — in  the  Man  of  Sin. 

Historic  Stages  of  Lawlessness 

Having  dealt  with  the  various  satanic  methods  of 
opposition  to  God,  His  people.  His  Messiah,  and  His 
Written  Word,  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  stages  of  lawlessness  mani¬ 
fested  among  them  who  are  of  Satan.  Satan’s  methods 
among  his  own  people  seem  to  be  almost  as  varied  as 
those  which  he  employs  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  most 
High  God.  Sometimes  the  suicidal  folly  of  Satan  is 
duplicated  among  men  to  their  destruction,  as  at  the 
tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  11:1-4).  Here  was  manifested  the 
first  outstanding  blasphemy  against  God,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  representative  in  its  nature.  It  was  the  self¬ 
exaltation  of  man  against  God,  of  creature  against  Crea¬ 
tor,  of  sin-blinded  and  Satan-deceived  humans  against 
the  most  High.  The  result  of  this  outburst  of  folly  was 
the  kindling  of  the  wrath  of  God,  who  “came  down  to 
see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men 
builded.”  All  lawlessness  is  direct  sin  against  God,  for 
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it  is  written,  as  appears  in  the  Greek  text,  “Whosoever 
committeth  sin  committeth  lawlessness:  for  sin  is  law- 
lesness”  (I  Jn.  3:4).  The  judgment  of  God  against  these 
lawless,  blasphemous  rebels  who  constructed  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  as  unique  as  it  was  effective.  God  con¬ 
founded  their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  speech.  Thus  did  Jehovah  scatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  bring 
their  plans  of  self-exaltation  to  naught. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  methods  which  Satan  uses 
for  the  purpose  of  merely  gratifying  the  cruelty  and 
malice  of  his  nature.  Certain  of  the  Gentile  peoples 
were  brought  in  bondage  to  the  depths  of  idolatry  and 
servile  fear  of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  The  only  way  to 
pacify  this  angry  god  was  for  this  people  to  provide  a 
bloody  human  sacrifice.  No  king  has  ever  exercised 
more  absolute  rule  and  autocratic  dominion  over  his  sub¬ 
jects  than  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  darkness  exer¬ 
cises  over  “them  who  walk  in  darkness.”  It  has  been 
said  that  “behind  every  idol  is  a  demon;  idolatry  is 
demon  worship.”  Perhaps  this  is  the  explanation  of 
God’s  most  severe  denunciation  of  idol  worship.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  became  very  licentious,  as 
was  true  of  every  case  of  idolatry.  Here  it  seems  proper 
to  make  a  fine  distinction  between  satanic  lawlessness 
and  carnal  lawlessness:  the  idolatry  was  of  Satan  and 
the  licentiousness  was  of  the  fiesh.  The  first  led  to  the 
second,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  this  process  would  have  long  ago 
ended  in  the  self -extermination  of  the  race. 

Another  and  quite  opposite  method  of  Satan  in  his 
realm  of  darkness  is  that  which  appeals  to  his  pride 
and  love  of  splendor,  i.e.,  the  exaltation  of  certain 
countries  in  his  dominion  to  the  heights  of  human  glory. 
The  first  satanic  civilization  recorded  is  that  of  Gen. 
4:16-22,  which  was  Cainitic  in  its  origin,  character,  and 
destiny.  We  know  nothing  of  this  civilization  outside 
of  the  Bible  account,  but  it  may  have  easily  been  as 
splendid  as  any  of  those  which  followed.  In  Egypt 
there  was  developed  a  civilization  at  which  the  world 
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today  has  not  ceased  to  marvel.  Human  ingenuity  had 
apparently  reached  its  height.  Marvelous  astronomical 
calculations  were  made;  the  now-lost  art  of  preserving 
dead  bodies  as  mummies,  indestructible  throughout  the 
ages,  was  in  common  practice;  and,  most  marvelous  of 
all,  that  stupendous  monument  of  their  architectural 
skill,  known  today  as  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  was  erected  by  mere  human  power.  The 
splendor  of  the  Egyptian  empire  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian.  Then  came  the 
days  of  Grecian  glory  with  the  splendor  of  her  art  and 
drama.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  empire  of  Rome 
with  her  rule  of  iron.  Thus  while  Satan  was  keeping 
certain  peoples  in  superstitious  slavery  to  idols  and 
human  sacrifice,  he  was  at  the  same  time  indulging  the 
lust  of  his  pride  in  the  glorious  splendor  of  earthly 
kings.  The  first  appeased  his  love  of  cruelty;  the  sec¬ 
ond  appeased  his  love  of  earthly  glory.  This  glory  was 
really  his  (Mt.  4:8,9). 

The  Mystery  of  Lawlessness,  in  its  historical  aspects, 
has  touched  upon  every  known  field  of  human  iniquity. 
Black  upon  the  pages  of  the  church’s  history  is  stamped 
the  atrocious  barbarism  of  her  dealing  with  so-called 
witches.  This  obsession  of  witchcraft  so  took  hold  of 
professing  “Christians”  that  many  honest  and  godly 
souls  were  tortured  to  death,  under  the  accusation  of 
being  witches  and  emissaries  of  the  devil,  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  tormentors  themselves  were  the  instruments 
of  Satan. 

Since  Satan  is  the  god  of  this  world  it  is  not  amiss 
to  say  that  he  has  directed  the  course  of  human  philoso¬ 
phy.  Anything  that  substitutes  a  false  explanation  for 
the  true  one  meets  his  approval.  The  pagan  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  attempted  to  instill  human  speculation 
into  Christianity  and  substitute  false  doctrines  for  its 
true  ones.  During  the  Middle  Ages  theology  was  con¬ 
verted  into  philosophy,  and  foolish  speculation  took  the 
place  of  sound  teaching.  In  modern  times  the  tendency 
has  been  directed  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
human  exaltation.  When  Charles  Darwin  published  his 
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theory  of  the  “natural  selection  of  species”  he  presented 
it  as  merely  a  theory,  but  Satan-blinded  minds  grasped 
at  it  as  a  sinking  man  grasps  at  a  straw.  The  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  man  cannot  avoid  the  implication  of 
ultimate,  supreme,  human  self-exaltation.  Darwin^s 
original  conception  is  seen  in  the  title  of  his  book,  “The 
Descent  of  Man”;  the  conception  today  has  come  to  be, 
rather,  the  “ascent  of  man.”  Instead  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  perfect  creation  and  its  subsequent  tragedy 
of  the  moral  fall  of  the  human  creature,  evolution  pre¬ 
sents  the  theory  of  an  original  brainless  cell  and  its 
upward  progress  through  various  stages  of  biological 
families  to  the  human  species.  The  whole  program 
speaks  of  development  from  the  nonmoral  to  the  moral; 
the  parallel  today  is  from  the  immoral  to  the  moral. 
The  race  of  man  looks  back  upon  its  “evolutionary” 
course  of  immorality,  war,  and  intolerance  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  best  described  in  the  words,  “We  are  excusable,  for 
we  are  but  passing  through  mere  stages  of  development. 
The  race  will  some  day  reach  perfection.”  Thus  does 
the  human  family  excuse  its  iniquity  and  lawlessness, 
due  to  this  satanic  delusion.  The  theory  of  evolution  is 
man’s  ideal  hope.  It  represents  the  most  plausible 
scheme  that  the  natural  mind  can  conceive.  Since  the 
natural  man  “receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,”  he  is  driven  by 
necessity  to  account  in  some  way,  other  than  God’s  way, 
for  his  own  existence  and  all  that  it  involves.  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory  does  exactly  this,  or,  rather,  it  attempts 
to  do  so.  Certain  compromisers  have  attempted  to 
create  a  theistic  scheme  of  evolution,  but  this  is  sheer 
folly  in  the  face  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Word 
of  God.  One  must  either  repudiate  absolutely  God’s 
Word,  with  its  creation  account  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
or  accept  its  record  as  inspired  truth.  The  real  evolu¬ 
tionist  does  the  former;  the  orthodox  teacher  does  the 
latter;  but  the  so-called  “liberally-minded”  professors 
and  theologians  who  call  themselves  theistic  evolution¬ 
ists  try  to  escape  the  issue  by  doing  neither.  The  only 
truly  logical  evolutionary  position  is  that  of  the  deist. 
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While  the  evolutionary  atheist  is  unable  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  matter,  the  deist  concedes  that  there  is  a 
remote  Supreme  Intelligence  who  created  the  first  ma¬ 
terial  germ  of  life  and  thereupon  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
natural  laws  to  “work  out  its  own  salvation,”  according 
to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  natural  selection  of 
species.  The  evolutionist,  whatever  his  conception  may 
be  of  the  origin  of  matter,  looks  steadfastly  to  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  trying  to  make  himself  think 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  immorality,  war,  and  intol¬ 
erance  will  be  mere  records  upon  the  history  of  the 
race,  when  scientific  progress  will  have  reached  its  cli¬ 
max,  and  “evolved”  humanity  will  have  attained  unto 
the  Utopian  perfection  of  deity  itself.  This  is  evolution, 
the  delusion  of  Satan  and  the  philosophy  of  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  to  what  degree  scientific 
progress  is  in  the  hands  of  man,  undirected  by  Satan. 
Since  God’s  people  are  “pilgrims  and  strangers”  upon 
this  planet,  with  their  faith,  their  hope,  and  their  very 
life  centered  upon  their  heavenly  Father,  their  interest 
is  naturally  different  from  the  interest  of  Satan’s  peo¬ 
ple.  Speaking  generally,  the  primary  interest  of  God’s 
people  is  heavenly;  the  primary  and  only  interest  of 
Satan’s  people  is  earthly.  Hence  it  is  the  latter  who 
have  developed  practically  all  the  advanced  civilizations 
of  which  there  is  any  historicalyecord.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  one  of  God’s  chosen 
people.  These  satanic  civilizations  have  developed  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  scientific  advancement,  but  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  world  seems  to  have  out-stripped  all 
others  in  this  respect.  Science  has  advanced  to  a  point 
hitherto  unknown,  and  civilization  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  can  no  longer  be  startled  or  shocked  by  the 
announcement  of  another  invention  or  discovery.  This 
has  been  true  only  in  very  recent  years,  and  seems  to  be 
an  indication  that  Satan  is  preparing  the  world  for 
something  more  startling  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
human  history.  This  “something”  forms  the  subject  of 
the  following  section. 


The  Mystery  of  Iniquity 
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THE  Consummation  op  the  Mystery  op  Lawlessness 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  which,  in  the  Greek,  is  “the 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness,”  has  been  reviewed  in  its  past 
historical  aspects.  There  remains  only  to  view  it  in  its 
future  prophetical  aspects.  When  the  Lawless  One  drag¬ 
ged  down  the  human  race  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he 
started  fallen  humanity  on  a  course  of  lawlessness  similar 
to  his  own  course  of  iniquity  and  rebellion  against  the 
most  High  God.  Unwittingly,  man  has  been,  throughout 
his  checkered  career  of  lawlessness,  a  tool  in  the  hand  of 
Satan  to  do  his  bidding,  though  unconsciously,  and  carry 
out  his  diabolical  plans  for  the  satisfying  of  his  appetite 
for  cruelty,  his  lust  for  glory,  and  his  rebellious  hatred 
against  God.  In  all  of  this  there  has  been  unwitting 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  fallen  human  race.  The 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness  is  rapidly  approaching  its  final 
consummation.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  restrained 
it  hitherto  but  the  hour  will  soon  be  here  when  this 
restraint  shall  be  withdrawn.  For  it  is  written,  “the 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness  doth  already  work:  only  there 
is  one  that  restraineth  now,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  And  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one,  whom 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  bring  to  naught  by  the  manifestation  of  his  coming; 
even  he,  whose  coming  is  according  to  the  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness  for  them  that  perish. 
.  .  .”  (II  Thess.  2:7-10,  A.R.V.).  This  description  por¬ 
trays  “the  lawless  one”  or  “the  man  of  sin”  (vs.  3),  who 
is  to  complete  the  satanic  program  of  human  exaltation, 
which  is  really  exaltation  of  Satan  and  defiance  of  God. 
The  outstanding  conditions  of  lawlessness,  i.e.,  against 
God,  in  the  world  today  constitute  primary  factors 
which  contribute  to  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  which 
shall  exist,  according  to  satanic  direction  and  pre¬ 
arrangement,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  “A  man  then  is  being  waited  for.  .  .  .  This  com¬ 
ing  one  is  the  Grand  Monarch  of  the  New  Humanity 
Cult.  He  is  the  coming  Imaum,  or  Mahidi,  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  He  is  the  Parasu  Rama  (the  last  incarnation 
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of  Vishnu)  waited  for  by  the  Brahmins;  the  coming 
Montezuma  of  the  Aztecs;  the  false  Messiah  of  the 
apostate  Jews;  the  great  Master  of  all  sects  of  Yogis; 
the  Ultimate  Man  of  the  evolutionists;  the  Uehermensch 
of  Nietzsche,  the  Hun  philosopher,  whose  ravings  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  world  war.”*  This  “divine 
product”  of  the  human  race  will  be  none  other  than  “the 
lawless  one,”  “the  Man  of  Sin,”  “the  son  of  perdition,” 
himself  the  consummation  of  the  Mystery  of  Lawless, 
ness. 

Kettle  Falls,  Wash. 


’Ironside,  Lectures  on  the  Revelation,  pp.  239,  240. 
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The  Education  of  American  Ministers.  Four  vol¬ 
umes.  Volume  I — Ministerial  Education  in  America, 
by  William  Adams  Brown,  XIV  and  232  pp. ;  Volume 
II — The  Profession  of  the  Ministry,  by  Mark  A. 
May,  XI  and  399  pp. ;  Volume  III — The  Institutions 
That  Train  Ministers,  by  May,  X  and  522  pp. ; 
Volume  IV — Appendices,  by  May  and  Frank  K. 
Shuttleworth,  XIX  and  481  pp.  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research,  New  York. 

A  pioneer  volume  in  the  field  of  the  evaluation  of 
ministerial  education  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Kelly  and  published  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Research  in  1924.  This  valuable  work  is  now 
succeeded  by  four  volumes  which  project  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  what  would  seem  to  be  the  last  detail  involved. 
Similar  studies  have  been  made  with  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  professions  with  great  profit,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  new  effort  in  the  field  of  ministerial 
education  may  prove  of  even  greater  value.  It  will  be 
exceedingly  helpful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  theological 
training  and  upon  whom  the  duties  of  management  and 
selection  of  curricula  rest.  Similarly,  the  importance  to 
every  minister  and  instructed  layman  of  the  material 
found  in  these  volumes  will  not  be  overestimated. 

The  four  volumes,  comprising,  as  they  do,  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  technical  information,  could  hardly  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail.  A  few  quotations  from  the  foreword 
of  Volume  I  serve  to  give  some  impression  of  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  work: 

“The  study  that  follows  has  been  made  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Conference  of  Theological  Semina¬ 
ries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  on  May  21,  1929.” 

“The  plan  for  the  present  study  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Leonard,  of  Teachers  College;  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Holt,  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.” 

“On  May  16,  1929,  the  Conference  placed  before  the 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute  the  name  of  Dr. 
Mark  A.  May,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  at 
Yale  University,  as  Director,  with  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  as  Theological 
Consultant.  They  also  nominated  a  small  group  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  serve  as  advisors 
in  the  fields  both  of  theology  and  of  general  education. 
These  advisors  were  as  follows: 

‘‘EdiLcational  Advisors:  W.  E.  Wickenden,  Chair¬ 
man,  President  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science; 
Frederick  J.  Kelly,  President  of  the  University  of 
Idaho;  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Theological  Advisors:  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man,  Research  Professor  in  Applied  Christianity,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  Shailer  Mathews, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  D.  L.  Ritchie,  Dean  of  the  United  Theological 
College,  Montreal;  Rt.  Rev.  C.  A.  Seager,  Bishop  of 
Ontario;  L.  A.  Weigle,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School; 
Howard  P.  Whidden,  Chancellor  of  McMaster  Univer¬ 
sity,  Toronto.” 

“It  was  understood  from  the  start,  that  while  both 
Institute  and  Conference  would  assist  the  Director  and 
the  Consultant  in  every  way  possible,  the  responsibility 
both  as  to  findings  and  as  to  interpretation  was  to  be 
wholly  theirs.  Dr.  May  assuming  full  responsibility  for 
the  factual  study,  Dr.  Brown  for  such  interpretation  of 
the  facts  found  as  required  technical  theological  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

“All  of  the  fifty-nine  seminaries  that  composed  the 
Conference  when  the  study  was  undertaken  cooperated 
in  one  way  or  another.  Forty-nine  of  them,  however, 
were  included  in  what  we  called  our  Master  List  of 
sixty-six  seminaries,  which  was  chosen  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  seminaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  list  is  given  in  Volume  IV,  Appendix  A,  Schedule  B. 

“The  final  plan  as  worked  out  by  the  Director  and 
Theological  Consultant,  and  approved  by  the  Institute 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference,  while 
departing  at  various  points  from  the  draft  first  pro¬ 
posed,  preserves  its  essential  feature,  which  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  single  research  project  of  a  study  of  the  work 
for  which  ministers  must  be  trained  and  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  they  receive  their  training.” 

“At  its  meeting  in  June,  1930,  the  Conference  au¬ 
thorized  the  appointment  of  six  committees  to  study  the 
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material,  so  far  as  it  was  available,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  growing  out  of  it  as 
might  seem  appropriate.  The  first  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Albert  W.  Beaven,  of  the 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  dealt  with  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  seminaries  .  .  .  The  second  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Lewis  J. 
Sherrill,  of  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  dealt  with  the  curriculum,  faculty  personnel 
and  related  problems  .  .  .  The  third  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry,  of  the 
Harvard  Theological  School,  dealt  with  the  spiritual  life 
and  welfare  of  students  .  .  .  The  fourth  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Arthur  E.  Holt,  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  dealt  with  field  work 
.  .  .  The  fifth  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
dealt  with  the  personnel  problems  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  The  sixth  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Professor  C.  P.  Holman,  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  dealt  with  seminary  extension 
.  .  .  Professor  William  Adams  Brown  was  ex  officio  a 
member  of  all  these  committees.” 

Under  the  editorial  work  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  first 
volume  sets  forth,  in  general,  the  conclusions  reached  by 
this  investigation.  Volumes  II  and  III  are  the  more 
detailed  expansion  of  the  study  and  Volume  IV  is  com¬ 
prised  of  appendices.  And  “while  the  three  volumes 
together  constitute  the  report  as  a  whole,  each  is  a  unit 
complete  in  itself  and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  useful  to 
some  readers  who  may  not  be  interested  in  the  others.” 

“While  both  the  Director  and  the  Consultant  have 
been  in  close  touch  throughout  the  entire  study  and  have 
cooperated  in  all  its  parts,  the  preparation  of  the  first 
volume  has  been  the  Primary  responsibility  of  Professor 
William  Adams  Brown,  and  that  of  Volumes  II  and  III 
of  Professor  Mark  A.  May.  For  the  judgment  expressed 
in  the  study  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  interpretation,  the 
authors  are  solely  responsible.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Whipping-post  Theology,  or  Did  Jesus  Atone  for  Dis¬ 
ease?  By  William  Edward  Biederwolf,  D.D.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  305  pp.  $1.50. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  healing  question.  It  re¬ 
futes  the  position  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  bestows 
the  right  to  be  physically  sound  in  the  present  age  as 
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well  as  to  be  spiritually  saved.  Aroused  by  the  claims 
of  the  faith-healing  cult,  and  stirred  by  the  damage  and 
divisions  it  has  caused  throughout  the  Church,  Dr. 
Biederwolf  has  given  careful  study  to  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  reviewing  the  Scripture  evidence  and  faithfully 
citing  the  writings  of  healing  evangelists.  He  exposes 
the  shallow  thinking  and  distorted  exegesis  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  efforts  to  derive  this  doctrine  from  the 
Word  of  God. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached :  that  sick¬ 
ness,  differently  from  sin,  does  not  require  atonement, 
since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  imposed  penalty;  that  Satan 
cannot  be  made  the  author  of  all  disease ;  that  the  gospel 
preached  by  the  apostles  offered  salvation  from  sin,  but 
was  silent  about  the  cure  of  the  body ;  that  it  may  please 
God  to  relieve  His  children  of  bodily  ailments  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  faith,  but  that  we  have  no  right  to 
demand  this  of  God.  Absolute  freedom  from  disease 
and  sickness  awaits  the  redemption  of  the  body  at  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

However,  healings  seem  to  have  occurred.  The  au¬ 
thor  cheerfully  acknowledges  this.  Some  of  them  are 
due  to  God’s  intervention  in  answer  to  prayer.  Others 
are  due  to  the  application  of  well-known  principles  of 
mental  science,  and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
effected  by  psychotherapy. 

Modern  practitioners  who  profess  to  do  the  “greater 
works”  to  which  Christ  referred  are  found  wanting. 
They  do  not  heal  instantaneously,  at  least  for  the  most 
part;  they  differ  from  their  Exemplar  in  demanding 
faith  on  the  part  of  all  who  seek  healing;  they  balk  at 
the  supreme  test  of  raising  the  dead.  Again  and  again 
their  professed  cures  are  found  to  be  imaginary. 

In  reading  the  book,  one  is  impressed  by  the  author’s 
fairness  and  mildness  of  temper  in  dealing  with  his 
opponents’  position.  He  has  not  published  a  diatribe, 
but  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  comprehensive  study.  He 
has  written  the  best  book  we  know  of  on  this  subject 
and  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  Christian  people  who 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  healing. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  By  Henry  W.  Frost, 

D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdman’s  Publishing  Company.  251 

pp.  $1.60. 

Dr.  Frost  was  for  many  years  the  honored  Home 
Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  for  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  Bible 
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study  and  the  devotional  life.  His  stand  for  evangelical 
truth  and  devoted  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  are  well  known. 

Into  this  volume  the  author  has  put  the  results  of  a 
lifetime  study  of  the  Word  of  God  as  related  to  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ.  His  chief  purpose  is  to  deal 
only  with  the  major  events  associated  with  Christ’s  re¬ 
turn  and,  in  doing  this,  “to  concentrate  attention  upon 
one  episode  at  a  time.”  He  hopes  thereby  to  “help  the 
reader  the  better  to  understand  the  several  parts,  and 
also,  as  a  result,  the  whole.”  He  rejoices  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  agreement  among  prophetic  teachers 
as  to  the  major  events  connected  with  that  return,  and 
thinks  that  we  may  thank  God  even  for  the  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  minor  ones,  for  it  has  “the  advantage  of 
producing  in  us  humility  of  mind  concerning  our  own 
knowledge  and  charity  of  spirit  concerning  that  of 
others.” 

The  reviewer  feels  that  Dr.  Frost  has  achieved  his 
purpose  and  that  this  book  helps  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  various  events  connected  with  Christ’s  return.  The 
author  shows  that  the  Lord’s  coming  is  not  only  per¬ 
sonal,  literal,  visible,  glorious,  transforming,  and  judi¬ 
cial,  but  also  premillennial.  These  are  things  in  which 
there  is  practically  no  difference  among  those  who  hold 
the  premillennial  view.  In  a  unique  way  the  author  de¬ 
velops  the  conclusions  in  each  chapter  from  the  very 
genesis  of  the  idea.  Clear  statement  and  warm-hearted 
interest  in  the  subject  are  in  evidence  throughout. 

But  there  are  points  in  the  book  on  which  many  will 
differ  from  the  author.  Some  will  question  his  teach¬ 
ing  as  to  the  restoration  of  literal  Babylon  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  A  much  larger  number  will  differ  as  to  his 
teaching  that  the  Church  will  go  through  the  Tribula¬ 
tion.  Here,  however,  the  author  also  has  written  in  the 
spirit  of  his  Foreword,  namely,  as  a  humble  Christian 
who  realizes  that  not  all  agree  with  him.  This  is  most 
gratifying,  for  it  helps  to  maintain  fellowship  among 
those  who  agree  in  the  main  but  differ  as  to  some  of 
the  details. 

But  having  acknowledged  this,  the  reviewer  must 
say  that  he  does  not  think  that  the  author  has  proved 
that  the  Church  will  go  through  the  tribulation.  He 
thinks  that  the  author  has  not  satisfactorily  interpreted 
Rev.  3:10,  that  he  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  since 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  of  Dan.  9  ended  at  the  Cross,  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  had  begun,  the  seventieth  week,  which 
he  rightly  regards  as  covering  the  future  Tribulation 
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period,  will  also  not  concern  the  Church;  and  that  he 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  persecutions  of  the  past, 
when  godless  generations  endeavored  to  exterminate 
Christianity,  and  the  future  Tribulation,  when  God  Him¬ 
self  will  visit  judgment  upon  a  godless  world.  Further¬ 
more,  the  reviewer  does  not  feel  that  Dr.  Frost  has 
proved  that  the  Church  can  be  found  on  earth  in  Rev. 
6:18.  Certainly,  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  of  ch.  7  cry,  “Salvation  to  our  God,”  is 
proof  that  they  belong  to  the  Church,  for  that  note  is 
sounded  also  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Chr.  16:35;  Ps. 
3:8,  etc.),  and  at  most  only  indicates  that  they  are 
saved.  Neither,  surely,  can  we  say  that  those  who  over¬ 
came  Satan  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  the  word 
of  their  testimony  (Rev.  12:11),  are  by  that  fact  shown 
to  be  members  of  the  Church.  Nor  yet  do  we  think  that 
the  statement  in  Rev.  14:13,  “Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,”  identifies  them 
as  members  of  the  Church ;  for  surely  when  Paul  speaks 
of  the  “dead  in  Christ”  in  1  Thess.  4:16,  he  means  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  all  the  saved  of 
Old  Testament  times  also. 

But  we  return  to  say  that  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
Dr.  Frost’s  way  of  stating  his  views.  We  only  wish 
that  all  teachers  of  prophetic  truth  would  show  the 
same  spirit  of  consideration  for  brethren  with  whom 
they  agree  in  the  main  and  differ  only  in  detail. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


Jesus  the  Unknown.  By  D.  S.  Merejkowski.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Russian  by  H.  Chrouschoff  Matheson. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  445  pp.  $2.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  one 
of  the  group  of  Russian  authors  that  grew  up  during 
the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  name  was 
prominently  mentioned  last  year  as  the  probable  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Noble  Prize  for  Literature.  He  has  now 
for  many  years  been  an  exile  from  his  native  land  and 
has  lived,  a  recluse,  in  Paris. 

In  this  book  he  endeavors  to  recreate  for  us  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  evinces  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  aprocryphal  lit¬ 
erature.  The  historical  imagination  and  literary  genius 
of  the  writer  are  pressed  into  service  in  this  study  of 
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the  One  Who  was,  in  eternity,  “of  one  substance  with 
the  Father.” 

But  the  author  pleads  for  the  “freedom  of  criticism,” 
and  rejects  the  idea  of  verbal  accuracy  in  the  Gospels. 
He  maintains  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written 
by  the  Apostle  John  but  by  that  mysterious  Presbyter 
John  of  Ephesus.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  the  “agrapha” 
contain  some  of  the  “many  things”  that  Jesus  could  not 
tell  His  disciples  when  He  was  with  them,  and  he 
praises  a  certain  “agraphon”  as  “much  more  authentic, 
burning,  near  to  the  Lord’s  heart,”  than  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  in  Lk.  14:27,  which  he  describes  as  metal  “cool¬ 
ing.” 

While  teaching  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  the  au¬ 
thor  yet  weakens  the  argument  by  saying  that  “what¬ 
ever  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nativity  may  be — ‘myths’  or  mysteries — 
they  are  certainly  not  yet  history,  not  rocks,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rock  and  cloud.”  He  maintains  that  in  all  four 
Gospels,  “history  begins  with  .  .  .  the  baptism.”  Over 
against  this  we  are  reminded  of  Orr’s  statement  that 
“the  chapters  in  question  are  found  in  every  manu¬ 
script  and  version  of  the  Gospels,  known  to  exist” 
{Fundamentals,  Vol.  I,  p.  14).  Various  other  errors 
are  found  in  the  book,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  virginity  and  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  the 
preexistence  of  the  soul  (?),  the  conception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  taken  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  magnifies  the  importance  of  the 
baptism  almost,  at  times  it  seems  altogether,  to  the 
point  of  the  ancient  heresy  of  Adoptionism.  Harking 
back  to  the  Memories  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  claim 
that  there  was  a  bright  light  at  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
he  laments  the  fact  that  someone  has  blown  out  the 
baptismal  candle  even  “in  the  Gospel  itself.”  He  ac¬ 
cepts  the  spurious  reading  of  Codex  Bezae  (D),  in  Lk. 
3:22:  “Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  on  this  day  I  have 
given  Thee  birth,”  and  says  that  at  the  baptism  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  But  his  language  is  confusing; 
for  in  other  passages  he  maintains  that  Christ  was  al¬ 
ways  in  Jesus  and  that  Christ  was  born  in  Jesus  in  the 
sense  of  a  developing  consciousness  of  Deity  in  the  child 
Jesus. 

While  one  rejoices  at  every  effort  to  teach  and  de¬ 
fend  the  dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  insofar  as  it  is 
clear  and  consistent,  one  yet  wonders  how  an  interpre¬ 
tation  that  casts  doubt  on  our  inspired  sources  and  bases 
its  arguments  on  personal  opinion  and  the  uncanonical 
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literature  of  early  Christianity  can  materially  help  to 
make  known  the  “Unknown  Jesus.” 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

The  Great  Tribulation:  The  Church’s  Supreme  Test. 

By  John  J.  Scruby.  Published  by  the  Author.  268 

pp.  Paper,  75^. 

The  author  is  a  layman  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  in  that  city 
and  elsewhere.  He  says  that  he  became  interested  in 
the  Premillennial  Coming  of  Christ  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  that  from  the  Scriptures  alone  he  early  discovered 
that  the  Church  would  go  through  the  Tribulation.  No 
one,  of  course,  would  deny  the  author  the  right  to  his 
view  on  this  subject;  but  we  must  reply  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  defends  that  view. 

In  this  book  the  author  uses  the  cheap  methods  of 
the  demagogue  in  denouncing  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church  will  be  raptured  before  the  Tribulation  as  a 
“form  of  dementia”  (p.  217),  a  “damnable  heresy”  (pp. 
106,  121),  and  a  “part  of”  Modernism  (pp.  124,  126f.). 
He  claims  that  the  teaching  he  is  opposing  originated 
with  a  “Satan-deluded”  woman  in  one  of  the  Irvingite 
meetings,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  has  been 
spread  by  J.  N.  Darby  of  Ireland  and  his  followers,  and 
that  “every  one”  of  the  modern  advocates  of  this  view 
“got  it  from  some  previous  writer’s  book”  (p.  48).  He 
mentions  in  particular  R.  A.  Torrey  and  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  who  testify  to  the  help  they  had  received  from  the 
reading  of  W.  E.  Blackstone’s  Jestis  is  Coming  (p.  49) ; 
but  in  reality  he  also  says  this  of  all  the  other  men 
whom  he  lists  as  holding  the  same  view:  F.  E.  Marsh, 
C.  I.  Scofield,  A.  T.  Pierson,  A.  B.  Simpson,  James  M. 
Gray,  I.  M.  Haldeman,  C.  H.  Morrison,  W.  E.  Black- 
stone,  and  G.  Campbell  Morgan  (p.  46). 

When  one  observes  that  the  writer  believes  in  the 
redemption  of  the  body  as  a  present  attainment  (pp.  12, 
204)  and  that  he  is  intimate  with  the  so-called  Pente¬ 
costal  Movement,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  account 
for  the  abusive  language  he  uses.  And  when  one  further 
notices  to  how  many  of  God’s  honored  servants  he 
“replies”  or  announces  that  he  will  “reply,”  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  whom  having  already  gone  home  to 
Glory  and  so  unable  to  reply  for  themselves,  one  cannot 
resist  the  feeling  that  the  writer  has  overestimated  his 
importance.  It  is  a  pity  that  just  when  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  return  has  gained  some  acceptance  among  God’s 
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people,  there  should  arise  such  contentions  as  these 
that  cannot  other  than  unsettle  the  poorly  instructed  in 
the  whole  doctrine. 

There  is  considerable  poor  exegesis  in  the  book,  but 
little  constructive  teaching.  Practically  the  whole  book 
is  given  over  to  invective.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to 
reply  to  the  many  erroneous  contentions  in  it:  it  may  be 
possible  some  time  to  write  an  article  in  defense  of  the 
view  he  condemns.  Here  we  can  only  say  that  the 
writer  has  not  fairly  interpreted  Rev.  3:10;  that  he  fails 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  sixty-nine  weeks  of 
Dan.  9  ended  with  the  Cross,  before  the  Church  began, 
that  he  ought  to  prove  that  the  seventieth  week,  which 
he  rightly  regards  as  the  future  Tribulation,  will  con¬ 
cern  the  Church;  and  that  he  fails  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  persecutions  of  the  past  and  the  Tribulation 
of  the  future,  the  former  being  the  attempt  of  a  godless 
generation  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  the  latter  a 
direct  visitation  from  God  upon  a  godless  world.  Lot  in 
Sodom  is  an  illustration  in  point.  Before  God  could 
even  begin  to  rain  brimstone  and  fire  upon  the  wicked 
cities  of  the  Plain,  Lot  was  safely  sheltered  in  Zoar 
(Gen.  19:22-25).  It  is  ridiculous  to  insist  that  to  apply 
certain  things  in  Matthew  to  Israel  is  to  be  a  modernist. 

Mr.  Scruby  has  not  disproved  the  teaching  that 
Christ  may  come  at  any  time,  despite  all  manner  of 
dogmatic  assertion  to  that  end.  Very,  few  students  of 
the  prophetic  Word  will  be  affected  by  a  book  of  this 
type. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


New  Bible  Evidence.  By  Sir  Charles  Marston.  Revell. 

1934.  $2.00. 

Writing  as  a  student  of  archaeology  and  one  of  its 
most  generous  patrons,  the  author  touches  upon  many 
phases  of  Old  Testament  history  that  have  lately  ac¬ 
quired  confirmation  and  illustration.  He  depends  most 
upon  the  work  of  Langdon  in  Mesopotamia,  Flinders 
Petrie  in  Southern  Palestine,  Garstang  at  Jericho,  and 
the  French  excavators  at  Ras  Shamra  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  Working  down  from  prediluvian  times  through 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  Sir  Charles  shows  clearly  that 
the  whole  effect  of  discovery  has  been  to  demonstrate 
the  faithfulness  of  Biblical  writers  and  to  discredit 
their  unsympathetic  critics. 

The  chapter  on  the  Hyksos  reveals  how  early  Sem¬ 
itic  influence  began  to  dominate  Palestine,  leading 
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to  the  inference  that  the  land  in  Abraham’s  time  owed 
less  to  the  Canaanites  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
more  to  the  Semites  from  the  east.  A  date  around  1440 
B.C.  is  put  forward  for  the  Exodus,  based  largely  on 
the  excavations  at  Jericho.  This  accords  better  with 
the  Biblical  representations  of  the  duration  of  the 
Judges  than  the  view  more  commonly  held,  that  the 
event  occurred  about  1220.  Perhaps  it  is  premature 
to  insist  on  this  dating,  or  to  be  sure  of  any  other. 

The  most  startling  find  of  recent  years  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  libraiy  at  Ras  Shamra,  where,  among 
other  literary  remains,  tablets  containing  archaic  He¬ 
brew  written  in  cuneiform  came  to  light.  They  disclose 
a  type  of  worship  along  the  Phoenician  coast  that  seems 
to  have  included  Israel’s  God  and  certain  forms  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  along  with  a  polytheistic  mixture.  The 
question  of  derivation  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  the  tab¬ 
lets  that  remain  to  be  deciphered  may  help  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  It  opens  up  new 
possibilities  along  the  line  of  relating  racial,  cultural 
and  religious  movements  whose  connections  have  not 
been  understood. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


English  Deism.  By  Prof.  John  Orr,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  Wil¬ 
liam  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  289  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  set  for  himself  the  task 
of  “tracing  the  roots  of  Deism,  of  objectively  depicting 
its  development  and  decline  and  of  setting  forth  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  later  thought.” 

In  part  one  he  traces  the  roots  of  English  Deism  in 
a  number  of  historical  events,  most  early  in  Greek  phil¬ 
osophy,  then  in  major  movements  in  history,  and  finally 
in  English  thought  before  the  rise  of  Deism  in  England. 

In  part  two  he  sets  forth  “the  rise,  flourishing  period 
and  decline  of  English  Deism.”  One  does  not  expect  to 
find  an  exhaustive  discussion  in  a  volume  of  this  size. 
But  there  is  to  be  found  an  appraisal  of  the  actual  place 
of  the  important  proponents,  whether  of  professed 
Deism,  or.  simply  of  theories  that  gave  aid  to  the  pro¬ 
fessed  Deists. 

In  part  three  are  set  forth  the  fruits  of  English 
Deism  in  France,  Germany  and  America,  and  in  the 
thought  of  the  ninteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  modernism  of  today. 
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For  clarity  of  statement,  faithful  presentation  of 
facts,  in  charming  English  and  terseness  of  phrase,  this 
is  a  most  satisfactory  book.  Withal,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  information  that  is  most  commendable.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  book. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


Beyond  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism.  By  George 

W.  Richards.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

1934.  XIV  and  333  pp.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  book  carrying  the  above  title  is  another  of  the 
futile  attempts  to  find  some  higher  synthesis  between 
two  irreconcilables.  Indeed,  the  author  has  admitted 
the  probable  futility  of  his  own  attempt  in  the  preface, 
pp.  viii,  ix.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ards  proceeds  upon  a  supremely  false  assumption,  to  wit, 
that  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism  are  competitive 
interpretations  of  Christianity  between  which  one  may 
take  his  choice — or  better  yet  conserve  the  good  points 
of  both  schemes.  Starting  thus  from  an  utterly  false 
premise,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  false  conclusions 
must  be  reached. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  reopen  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  I  would  remind  the  reader  of  this  review — 
and  particularly  any  prospective  reader  of  the  book 
under  observation — that  so  far  from  being  an  alterna¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  Christianity  Modernism  is  quite 
opposed  to  Christianity  and  as  distinct  from  it  in  its 
own  realm  as  Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  in  their 
respective  spheres. 

We  would  not  suggest  that  the  book  is  entirely  with¬ 
out  merit.  But  its  value  is  almost  wholly  vitiated  by 
the  false  position  from  which  it  starts  and  to  which  it 
finally  returns.  Despite  the  evident  implication  of  the 
title,  it  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  the 
author  has  taken  the  vast  majority  of  his  quotations 
from  liberal  and  even  radical  writers.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  these  are  not  always  advanced  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  sentiments  of  these  writers  are  given  with 
either  the  tacit  or  implied  agreement  of  the  author. 

The  background  of  the  author’s  thinking  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Barthian  theology,  though  in  the  preface 
Dr.  Richards  traces  his  theological  ancestry  through 
Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  Troeltsch,  arriving  by  this 
devious  route  at  the  goal  of  the  Crisis  Theology.  Thus 
it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  his  attitude  toward 
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the  Bible  as  the  inerrant  and  infallible  Word  of  God  is 
quite  unsatisfactory.  Thus  we  read  on  p.  160,  “As  lit¬ 
erature  the  Books  of  the  Bible  were  written  as  any 
other  religious  books  of  the  ancient  nations;  and,  like 
these,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  distinctive  racial  and  na¬ 
tional  spirit.”  In  like  manner,  we  read  on  p.  165, 
“There  is  much  in  the  Bible  that  is  neither  ‘good  news,’ 
nor  reliable  science,  history,  ethics,  or  theology.”  More¬ 
over,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  opposition  to  and  im¬ 
patience  with  the  idea  of  dogmatic  theology  as  set  forth 
in  the  historic  creeds.  One  or  two  quotations  must 
suffice.  Turning  to  p.  94,  we  read,  “Jesus  was  re¬ 
moved  equally  far,  in  his  conception  of  the  way  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  both  from  the  political  and  the 
apocalytic  messiah  of  the  Jews  and  from  the  dogmatic 
Christ  of  the  Chalcedonian  Creed.  To  confound  him 
with  the  one  or  the  other  is  both  to  misunderstand  him 
and  to  hinder  his  influence  among  men.”  In  connection 
with  a  reference  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  appears  on  p.  210.  “Questionable 
modiflcations  of  the  gospel  appear  in  evangelical  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith.” 

We  regret  that  we  can  And  so  little  in  the  book  to 
commend.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
be  careful  to  point  out  the  subtle  error  that  pervades 
the  entire  work.  As  a  closing  reflection,  it  might  be 
said  that  with  respect  to  his  intention  as  expressed  in 
the  title,  the  author  has  travelled  far  beyond  the  con- 
flnes  of  Fundamentalism,  but  has  gone  very  little  be¬ 
yond  Modernism. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

The  First  Book  of  Machabees.  Hebrew  translation 

and  Hebrew  Commentary  by  Prof.  Abraham  Cahana. 

Gutenberg  Press.  Large  8vo.  80  pp.  (Tel- Aviv, 

Palestine). 

The  learned  author  having  edited  commentaries  to 
the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  along  with  the  text,  now  passes 
on  to  the  “Apocrypha.”  He  seeks  here  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  I  Machabees  by  a  literal 
retranslation  from  the  Greek.  He  has  undoubtedly  re¬ 
produced  the  classical  style  to  a  very  great  extent  and 
has  often  profited  by  modern  research  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  text  he  works  upon.  Still  there  are 
oversights;  there  is  no  reference  to  Burney’s  Hebrew 
retranslation  of  the  hymn  to  Judas  in  chap.  3  (see  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Theol.  Stud.  XXI,  315-25),  nor  has  Prof.  Cahana 
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noticed  that  the  last  word  is  a  doublet  of  “Apollonius.” 
In  9:2  he  rightly  reads  Galilee  and  in  9:4  Birath.  It 
might  be  well  to  read  Birath  in  7 :19  on  the  strength  of 
the  Armenian  version,  and  so  get  the  same  strategic 
move  of  the  armies. 

The  commentary  is  terse  but  illuminating  and  much 
good  use  is  made  of  modern  literature.  May  this  “For¬ 
gotten  Book  of  Eden”  in  this  new  form  contribute  to 
make  the  heroic  stand  of  the  Machabees  better  known! 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Passing  on  the  Torch.  By  A.  T.  Robertson.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  192  pp.  $1.75. 

In  the  preface  Dr.  Robertson  says,  “I  have  always 
considered  myself  as  primarily  a  preacher  of  Christ, 
though  mainly  through  my  students.” 

These  sermons  cover  a  period  of  fifty  years.  They 
have  been  preached  to  varied  audiences,  and  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions.  Dr.  Robertson  feels  that  they  are  fully 
representative  of  his  long  and  fruitful  ministry. 

There  is  no  need  specially  to  call  attention  to  his  ripe 
scholarship,  and  his  supreme  achievements  in  New 
Testament  Greek.  All  of  this  is  too  well  known.  How¬ 
ever,  one  feels  impelled  to  commend  to  young  preachers, 
particularly,  the  exegetical  and  homiletical  excellence  of 
these  sermons.  Moreover,  there  is  such  content  and 
such  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  the  words  of 
the  original  as  to  offer  downright  mental  and  spiritual 
enrichment  of  permanent  value. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

How  Can  I  Find  God?  By  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead. 

Fleming  H.  Revell.  156  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  makes  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  ways  of 
hiding  from  God  who  is  trying  to  seek  us  out.  Lack  of 
repentance,  intellectual  vagaries,  service  rendered  as  an 
anaesthetic  for  sin,  familiarity  with  religion,  beliefs 
used  as  a  substitute  for  reality,  lack  of  forgiveness  in 
human  relationships,  selfishness,  love  of  sin,  fear  of 
others  are  among  the  ways  of  hiding  from  God. 

The  criticism  in  the  book  is  clear  and  analytical,  but 
the  constructive  half  is  foggy  and  confused.  From  the 
mysticism  of  Buchmanism  the  author  has  evolved  a  type 
of  idealistic  pantheism.  God  is  present  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  (p.  93).  He  helps  to  write  “Punch”  in  order 
that  we  have  humor  to  cheer  our  lives.  We  hate  to 
think  of  God  connected  with  the  plague  of  cheap  pub- 
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lications  in  this  country,  as  well  as  His  part  in  pesti¬ 
lence,  war,  strikes,  and  sin  itself.  Such  a  god  isn’t 
worth  finding. 

The  book  should  be  read  for  its  thought  provoking 
criticism,  but  it  hides  too  much  of  God’s  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  Himself  and  His  plan  for  man’s  redemption  to 
really  answer  the  question  of  the  title. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

Christ  in  American  Education.  By  Gerrit  Verkuyl, 

Ph.D.,  B.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 

York.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  one  finds  the  cyclopedic  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  themes  treated.  And  therein  lies  its  chief  value. 
It  is  worth  the  perusal  of  Christian  workers  who  care 
for  the  many  facts  and  elements  entering  into  modern 
religious  education. 

There  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  presentation  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  Public  Schools  and  of  present  day 
Christian  education.  There  are  many  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  with  a  view  to  adequacy  in  these  domains. 
Withal,  there  is  a  hearty  and  wholesome  insistence  upon 
the  value  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  most 
hearty  approval  of  the  attitude  of  the  states  that  re¬ 
quire  the  reading  of  the  Bible  each  day  in  their  schools. 

This  book  can  be  far  more  confidently  used  than  a 
number  of  others  on  the  same,  or  similar,  subjects. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Protestant  Home  Missions  to  Catholic  Immigrants. 

By  Theodore  Abel.  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 

Research,  New  York,  xi  and  143  pp.  $1.00. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  “The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  describe  the  nature  and  scope,  to  analyze  the 
results  and  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Protestant  home- 
mission  work  among  Catholic  immigrants.” 

It  is  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  aims,  past  and 
present,  of  the  work  done  by  churches,  the  problems 
and  the  leadership  and  organization  for  this  work.  In 
part  two  we  have  the  story  of  an  Italian  immigrant 
missionary  told  by  himself.  One  may  expect  to  find  in 
his  experiences  those  that  are  normal  to  such  work,  and 
they  can  be  nothing  short  of  supremely  helpful. 

Whether  the  proper  spiritual  and  evangelistic  attack 
has  generally  been  made,  or  is  being  made,  is  aside  from 
the  purpose  of  the  book. 


J.  T.  Spangler. 
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THE  New  Church  and  the  New  Germany.  By  Charles 
S.  Macfarland.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
1934.  XII  and  209  pp.  Price,  $2.25. 

The  religious  situation  in  Germany  is  attracting 
much  attention  in  these  days  and  rightly  so.  That  the 
situation  is  fearfully  complicated  and  often  inaccurately 
reported  in  the  public  press  is  a  truism.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  comes  this  welcome  volume  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Macfarland,  who  certainly  was  competent  to 
write  upon  the  subject.  While  we  do  not  share  all  of 
his  views,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  book  as 
affording  the  student  of  contemporary  religion,  especially 
in  Germany,  an  excellent  background  for  his  study. 
The  book  is  well  documented  and  hence  doubly  valuable 
as  a  source  of  information.  The  student  of  prophecy 
will  follow  the  events  recorded  here  and  those  to  which 
these  events  are  leading  with  a  very  keen  interest. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

Archbishop  Peckham  As  a  Religious  Educator.  By 
John  Laimbeer  Peckham.  Yale  Studies  in  Religion, 
Number  7.  The  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.  1934.  151  pp. 

The  above  monograph  contains  a  very  interesting 
uelineation  of  the  work  of  an  able  man,  little  known 
outside  of  academic  circles  but  none  the  less  influential, 
both  in  his  own  day  and  subsequently.  The  author  has 
done  a  very  careful  piece  of  work.  A  good  bibliography 
is  appended,  also  an  analysis  of  the  contents  which 
greatly  facilitates  in  the  matter  of  reference.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  midst  of  the  declen¬ 
sion  that  marked  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  not  wanting  a  few 
men  of  vision  who  labored  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
uplift  of  their  fellow-men. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

Why  God  Sends  Pain.  By  J.  Stuart  Holden,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1934.  48  pp. 

Through  suffering  in  his  own  family,  the  author  has 
been  made  aware  of  the  need  and  potency  of  the  divine 
medicine  for  the  ills  of  the  afflicted.  Pain  that  is  “God- 
guided”  is  seen  as  one  of  His  own  messengers  to  teach 
endurance  and  even  joy.  Every  line  of  this  meditation 
is  capable  of  comforting  and  edifying  the  people  of  God. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


